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EAUTIFUL women, all over the civilized 
world, for over a hundred years have found 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BES7, 
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DAKOTA IN HARVEST 


Peerless Dakota! As charges 
A vast host in desperate fight, 


The hum of the harvester’s onset 
Shall cease not by day or by night, 
Like surges on hidden shoals breaking 
The wheat rows shall stoop to their fall: 
And the thresher’s shrill whistle, awaking 
The echoes, be heard over all, 
"Neath the noon’s fiercest heat, in the radiance 
The harvest moon casts oer the plain, 
The toil of a new race shall greet thee, 
Dakota ! 
Dakota! Proud Queen of the Plain! 
C. W. Hall 
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+ Washington 


Ly Joe Mitchell Chapple 


COULD think of no more appropriate 

place to visit, in anticipation of No- 
vember days and the Thanksgiving spirit, 
than the Agricultural Department, which is 
of especial interest since Secretary Wilson 
made his extended tour of inspection of the 
different packing establishments throughout 
the country. I think if anyone thoroughly 
understands the food products of the coun- 
try, it is Secretary Wilson, and we may eat 
our mince pies with a feeling of security, 
since he is in charge. 

What bumper crops are reported, and what 
a harvest festival it would be, if a tithe of all 
the products of the United States were brought 
to Washington and presented as a thank- 
offering, as in the old days at Jerusalem! 
What a lively time there would be in Wash- 
ington this winter, finding room for all the 
produce pouring in! Just think what it 
would mean—look at this mountain of 
oats, this pyramid of corn, more wonderful 
than the pyramid of Cheops. See this tower- 
ing monument of wheat, equalling several 
Washington monuments in size! Consider 
the mountain of golden squashes, to say 
nothing of pumpkins. Uncle Sam’s pile of 
pumpkins, from all over the country, would 
make the dome of the Capitol look like a mere 
fly speck. 

The beans—why, the tale of Jack and the 
Bean Stalk would be cast in the shade by this 
modern pile—who knows but that the wealth 
Jack carried off by the beanstalk is only an 
old-time prophecy of the riches now to be 


found in that nutritious edible. Think also 
of the cucumbers, tomatoes, apples, pears, 
grapes, peaches and the hundred and one 
other luxuries that would fill the great aven- 
ues to overflowing! 

Then turning away from the eatables— 
which naturally come first in one’s thoughts 
of Thanksgiving—think of the other pro- 
ducts—there would be bales of filmy cotton 
that would almost reach up until the snowy 
white of Southern fields touched and mingled 
with the fleecy clouds of heaven—but this 
is the climax—we should become be-Luna- 
fied, and it is just as well that this collection 
of American wealth cannot be made in Wash- 
ington. 

We might become as vainglorious as the 
builders of the tower of Babel, when in the 
spirit of human arrogance begotten by the 
possession of unlimited wealth, they said, 
““Let us build a tower whose top shall reach 
unto heaven.” What an impressive picture 
the old sacred history gives of how the chil- 
dren of men worked to build their cloud- 
piercing tower; when, lo! they were struck 
with confusion of tongues—Babel—and one 
workman could no longer understand what 
was said by another, and the work ceased, 
and there have been varying languages on 
the earth ever since; men no longer spake one 
tongue. I have heard it suggested that this 
differentiation of language is coming to an 
end, and it may be that the president’s sug- 
gestion in regard to the new spelling is but 
the first step upon the new road that may be 
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paved by the dropping of those extra and use- 
less U’s and other superfluous letters. 

Other times, other manners—instead of 
all these tithes being brought together in one 
place, or exacted from the people against their 
will, their benefits are now dispensed all over 


JUDGE B. P. BIRDSALL OF IOWA 


the country, by the broad spirit of democracy. 
Prosperity smiles in every section of the coun- 
try, and around the Thanksgiving board 
there ought to be an outburst of gratitude 
to the Creator whose bounty has made the 
great harvests of former days as nothing com- 
pared with those now gathered in by Uncle 
Sam. 

In the spirit of this bountiful harvest, Con- 
gress will convene, confronted by the prob- 
lems of today, but it will be pertinent for 
them to stop a minute and compare these 
questions with those that agitated the mind 
of the legislators a quarter of a century— 
even a decade—ago. Stop and think of the 
wonderful progress made and the change of 
opinion wrought by the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the people. 

With the country teeming with prosperity, 
the door of opportunity seems more widely 
opened than ever. Yet, amid all this over- 
flowing wealth, how little a man really needs 
—there are few of us who could not fall into 
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the ways of Dicken’s dyspeptic millionaire, 
who ate only “eighteen pence worth a day.” 
I have often thought, in mingling with the 
possessors of millions, -how infinitesimal the 
actual needs of life are; and I can never be- 
lieve that it is fundamental selfishness which 
leads to the accumulation of those large for- 
tunes, that are looked upon-as a menace to 
the welfare of the community—it seems to 
me rather that this accumulation is merely 
the inevitable trend toward concentration of 
interests, which will eventually meet an equally 
inevitable process of distribution. 

There must be a certain amount of con- 
centration—while these -fortunes are.accu- 
mulated, there is always the inevitable dis- 
persal that comes to pass sooner or later—it 
may not happen as we individuals would de- 
sire or approve; but there is no millionaire 
who does not bow: to the inevitable law that 
makes all honest effort equal in the long run. 

It seems to me that: capital has its seed- 
time and harvest—it is like the ebb and flow 
of the tide, that rushes up the beach only to 
be irresistibly drawn back again into the 
depths. It has been said that the forces of 
nature are but a visible picture of what takes 
place in the lives of mankind, a kind of object 
lesson of the ultimate fate of all human effort. 

At Thanksgiving time the flow of the tide 
is seen spreading all over the country, like a 
benediction falling on the people at least once 
a year, for it is at these festive seasons that 
we realize, despite the keen thrusts of business 
warfare, that there is a stronger tie of human 
fellowship than the mere making of money. 


° ° ° 


RRIVING at the Capitol, there are two 
things which usually occur to a visitor 
—to call on the congressman or senator of 
his home district—or from the old home of 
his youth. It has always been a special 
pleasure to have a chat in the lobby with 
Judge B. P. Birdsall, who represents the 
district in which my first idea of a “real” con- 
gressman was formed. A meeting with him 
brings back memories of the old times when 
I followed in a torch-light procession, hurry- 
ing along with the other boys with all the 
zest of youthful enthusiasm for the favorite 
candidate. That was the time when Ex- 
Speaker Henderson was the candidate—and 
it was a red-hot campaign. 
Judge Birdsall is one of those delightfully 
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modest, capable men, free from all preten- 
sion,. who go ahead and work. He repre- 
sents the Third District of Iowa, and his 
constituents realize that in all he does their 
interests are having sympathetic and appre- 
ciative representation. Judge Birdsall has 
served for some years on the bench, and hav- 
ing this judicial training, his work on the 
Judiciary Committee is of especial value. 
He has earnestly espoused the policy of the 
president on rate legislation, and was the 
first of the Iowa congressmen to take a de- 
cided stand upon that question, and his 
speeches on this bill, delivered in the Fifty- 
Eighth and Fifty-Ninth Congresses, have been 
widely circulated. He is a firm believer in 
liberal trade relations with the Philippine 
Islands, and advocates adherence to the 
policy of McKinley toward them. He fear- 
lessly follows what he believes to be right, 
convinced that by doing so he represents not 
only his own convictions but those of his 
constituents. 

Judge Birdsall is one of those genial souls 
whose perfect poise and kindliness are so 
winsome. The old ‘monkey wrench dis- 
trict” of Iowa will always have a firm grip 


on national affairs with Judge Birdsall at 


the congressional helm. 


° ° ° 


N mousing around the many interesting 
nooks and corners of the Boston Public 
Library, the Roosevelt crest was discovered 


the other day. I doubt if the president him- 
self is aware of this insignia of family great- 
ness, and I doubt, too, if he cares very much 
for it, but to many of us the subject of heraldry 
presents an interesting study. It shows how, 
in the old days, the necessity for having some 
sign to identify those who stood for the rights 
and preservation of their family and home 
ties was reduced to a system, and named her- 
aldry. Today, this sign language is no longer 
needed, and the crests of many old families 
have been extended and extended until now 
almost every American might claim some 
coat of arms, and if he does not know of any 
family insignia, he may always claim the arms 
of the United States of America as represen- 
tative of the clan to which he belongs—for 
the evolution has gone steadily on from family 
to clan, from clan to nation, until now the 
crest of every American may truly be said to 
be revealed ‘n the great seal of the nation. 


1t3 


HEN historians make up the chionol- 

ogy of the first decade of the twentieth 
century, the return of the remains of Ad- 
miral John Paul Jones to the United States 
will be chronicled as a remarkable event. 
While 1905-6 accepted the fact as a current 
event, as it recedes into history it will be seen 
to be a most significant incident, and per- 
haps the most important historical fact of 
the generation in which it occurred. There 
has been nothing in the history of the United 
States at all like the incident in which Gen- 
eral Horace Porter is the central figure. 
The return of the body of the poet, John 
Howard Payne, from Tunis was effected 
without material difficulty, the amount nec- 
essary to defray transportation being the only 
requirement in that undertaking. General 
Porter’s task was far more complicated, and 
required an amount of patience, tact and 
diplomatic skill that made the monetary out- 
lay, and that was considerable, of secondary 
importance. The credit for the stupendous 
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task of returning the body of John Paul 
Jones to the United States will always be 
given, as it alone belongs, to General Por- 
ter. It was his unflagging interest and en-~ 
thusiasm that kept up the work on the ob- 
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scure problem of the exact location of the 
body of the naval hero, and it was his diplo- 
macy and resource that at last wrung a 
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THE OLD ROOSEVELT CREST REPRODUCED FROM A BOOK 
PUBLISHED IN 1800 


reluctant consent for the necessary excava- 
tions to determine the correctness of the 
theories that had been formed. It was also 
the private purse of General Porter that fur- 
nished the considerable amount of over thirty- 
five thousand dollars necessary to carry on 
the work, and to present the recovered body 
to the United States government. This 
amount General Porter has offered as a free 
gift to his country, asking only that 
if any step toward reimbursement should 
be deemed advisable, this amount be 
added to the funds made available for the 
decoration of the crypt at Annapolis in which 
the body is to have its final resting place. 
The idea of the Valhalla, the gathering-place 
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of the nation’s heroes, has been a most stimula- 
ting one to all the peoples of Germanic blood. 
It appeals to the inherent and hereditary in- 
stincts of the English-speaking peoples every- 
where. Around the first great admiral of 
the United States there has already clustered, 
in the few months in which his body has been 
on American soil, so much of a sentiment of 
remembrance and appreciation of the lives 
of all the worthy sons of the navy of the United 
States, that the service performed by General 
Porter is already coming to be seen in its 
true importance and significance as afford- 
ing a nucleus of such a gathering place of 
naval memories and traditions, of memorials 
of the heroic performances and aspirations of 
the sea-fighters of the United States, as shall 
be a perpetual inspiration not only to the 
officers and men of the navy, but to all, 
in every walk of life, who regard noble am- 
bitions and great deeds, as the most 
precious of national assets. 


° ° ° 


WAS much interested in learning that H. 

C. Loudenslager has again been nomi- 
nated, for the eighth time, for the First Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, which he has represented 
continuously since he was first elected to the 
Fifty-Third Congress. When I first com- 
menced going to Washington, jolly, whole- 
some Henry Loudenslager was a congress- 
man. His long service and his tireless desire 
for work have placed him in the front rank 
of the nation’s representatives. 

His majorities have always been large, a 
fact not wondered at by those who know him 
and the able work he has rendered to his 
party. He does splendid service on the com- 
mittees of naval affairs and pensions, and is 
chairman of the latter. Just at present, as 
secretary of the Republican Congressional 
Committee, he is doing big work and it is 
generally acknowledged that no one has done 
better service in this capacity than H. C. 
Loudenslager. 


° ° ° 


EW questions discussed during the last 
session of Congress evoked more in- 
terest than that of the welfare of the tobacco- 
growing industry, which many growers think 
is threatened by the fact that the “weed” 
can be produced at a much lower rate in the 
Philippines, chiefly owing to the cheap labor 
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THE HOUSE IN PARIS UNDER WHICH THE REMAINS OF JOHN PAUL JONES WERE FOUND 


Many persons familiar 


obtainable there. 
with these matters, claim that American trade 
cannot be brought into direct competition 
with Philippine tobacco-growing without dis- 
astrous consequences. 

Himself a tobacc> farmer, probably few 
men are better able to pronounce an intelli- 
gent opinion on this industry than Honorable 
H. Burd Cassel, and in his bill looking to- 
ward the protection of the tobacco-growing 
industry of the country, he did good work 
last session. It is interesting to talk with 
him regarding this most popular product. 
About 1,600 to 2,000 pounds are produced 
to the acre—but this means an immense 
amount of labor on the part of the farmer, 
for the tobacco crop is one requiring extreme 
care, from the time the seed is planted in 
March—in some sheltered spot—until the 
following March, when the cured crop is 
delivered to the warehouse. I learned from 
Mr. Cassel that, as the plants are injured by 
a special pest, called the tobacco worm, not 
the least part of the work of cultivation 
is in gathering and destroying these pests. 

Mr. Cassel’s district represents a large num- 
ber of tobacco farms, which seJ] nearly $3,- 


000,000 worth per year, and something like 
64,000,000 cigars are made in this district, 
which adds a large income to the revenue. 
America is a nation of smokers, and the to- 
bacco industry is always of interest to our 
citizens. 

OL) Or" 36 


T is natural to feel a keen interest in 

meeting a man who hails from your 
old home—there is an especial pleasure in 
it. I recall the good old days gone by; I 
remember the prairies of the Dakotas, whit- 
ened with the bones of the buffalo, and in- 
dented with the ‘buffalo wallows” and 
sloughs; the ‘‘coolies” skirted the strag- 
gling Jim river, a stray tree stood here and 
there, like an oasis in the desert, and the sec- 
tion stakes every half-mile, indicated the 
farms which have since become the homes 
of as sturdy, self-reliant and aggressive a 
lot of citizens as the nation possesses — pio- 
neers who have been successful in building 
homes on those rugged plains, so stubbornly 
contested by the Sioux tribes, certainly have 
the right stuff in them. 

I recall the town of Oakes, a terminal and 
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CONGRESSMAN MARTIN OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


junction point of two lines of railroad, and 
now one of the important railway centers and 
business towns of North Dakota. Was it 
any wonder that I found great pleasure in 
meeting the congressman from North Dakota, 
hailing from Oakes; and having known Mr. 
Thomas F. Marshall in those old days, and 
knowing him now as a congressman, I feel 
sure that North Dakota is indeed well 
represented. Mr. Marshall is a man who 
understands the needs of his district—a man 
whose breadth of view is as wide as the vast 
expanse of the prairies on which he lives. 
It is generally conceded among his col- 
leagues, that Mr. Marshall was the first to 
realize in full the importance to the great 
northwest of the legislation known as the 
“free alcohol bill.”” His practical, life-long 
business experience brought him face to face 
with the real needs of his people, and en- 
abled him to grasp at once the importance 
of this new industrial material for fuel, light 
and power. He introduced a bill covering 
the subject, and was one of the few active 
men who did the enormous amount of neces- 
sary work before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and with the membership of the house 
to enact the-law. It is said that every man 
has a hobby. Mr. Marshall’s first hobby 
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during his congressional career was- rural 
free delivery for his farmer constituents, and 
his second was “‘free alcohol.” During his | 
service, rural free delivery routes in his dis- 
trict have increased from five to two hundred 
and fifty or more, owing largely to his efforts 
along that line. This splendid showing, to- 
gether with the passage of the alcohol legis- 
lation, proves that he has ridden his hobbies 
successfully. 

The representative from North Dakota 
rendered valuable service—not only to his 
constituents, but to the nation at large—on 
the Committees of Indian Affairs, Irrigation, 
and Private Land Claims— work well 
suited to his capacity, and with the require- 
ments of which he is thoroughly familiar, 
Mr. Marshall has the true spirit of North 
Dakota, and is justly proud of the distinction 
of representing the great granary state of the 
Northwest. 


° ° ° 


RECENTLY heard a well-known sena- 

tor remark that “the first requisite of 
success for a member of any parliamentary 
body is to gain the confidence of his colleagues 
in his integrity and uprightness of character, 
and in his capacity to do carefully and thor- 
oughly whatever he may undertake.” 
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MRS. TANNER, WIFE OF CORPORAL JAMES R. TANNER, EX-COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF 
a THE G. A. R. MRS. TANNER WAS KILLED IN AN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 
IN MONTANA 








SENATOR J. F. DRYDEN OF NEW JERSEY 


Senator Dryden has long since attained 


” 


this “‘first requisite,” and there is no doubt 
that his speech, backed by the force of his 
personality, did more to support the minority 
of the committee who reported in favor of 
a lock canal than did any other single effort. 
Having served for many long days on the 
Interoceanic Canal Committee, Senator Dry- 
den was able to give an exhaustive, compre- 
hensive presentation of the whole Panama 
Canal situation, which, as he said, ‘‘presents 
at once the most interesting and stupendous 
project of mankind to overcome by human 
ingenuity ‘what nature herself seems to have 
attempted, but in vain.’” 

Every sentence of Senator Dryden’s re- 
marks carried swift conviction, indicating 
thorough knowledge of his subject, while 
his arguments appeared to be unanswerable. 
A colleague who heard him from start to 
finish, remarked: 

“T doubt if any senator from New Jersey 
has ever had the good fortune to speak more 
opportunely or effectively.” 

Senator Dryden took the patriotic ground 
that the experience and judgment of Ameri- 
can engineers should be accepted—a point 
of view distinctly American, and showing 


his faith in the ability of his own country- 
men. It has at last been decided to go ahead 
with the lock canal, throwing out the sea- 
level proposition, which would require the re- 
moval of 57,000,000 cubic yards more of earth. 
A wise decision, it seems, considering that 
time is of supreme importance in this under- 
taking, and it is estimated that the construc- 
tion of a sea-level canal would require almost 
twice as much time as is necessary to make 
a lock canal. Ten years is a long time in a 
nation’s life, according to modern views, but 
a decade in canal construction—under the 
present high pressure—will see wonders ac- 
complished. Much has already been done, 
and it is reported that the “‘Canal Zone” is 
“in a better, cleaner and healthier condition 
than at any time in its history.” 

There is a paragraph in Senator Dryden’s 
speech that has been widely quoted and has 
awakened the enthusiasm of admirers of 
united national effort and of the canal pro- 
ject, 

“Shall the success of this great project be 
imperiled by the possible changes in the for- 
tunes of parties? Shall we incur the risk 
that changes in economic conditions, hard 
times, or panic and industrial depressions 
may bring about? ‘Time flies, and in the 
progress of industry and commerce, in inter- 
national competition and the growth of 
modern nations, no factor is of more su- 
preme importance than the years with new 
opportunities for political and commercial 
development. Shall we, then, neglect our 
chances? Shall we fail to make the most 
of this, the greatest opportunity for the ex- 
tension of our commerce and navigation into 
the most distant seas, which will ever come to 
us in our history?” 


° ° ° 


T is interesting to find a real farmer in 

congress, and Ernest M. Pollard, of 
Nehawka, Nebraska, may certainly be so 
described. He has succeeded E. J. Burkett 
for that district which claims William Jen- 
nings Bryan as a resident. Mr. Pollard is 
full of that enthusiasm for thorough and sci- 
entific farming, which has done so much to 
develop the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. It is safe to say that during the last ses- 
sion he spent half of his time in the Agricul- 
tural Department and, though not assigned 
on that committee, he has made a special 
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study of agricultural interests, and has been 
instrumental in having two important meas- 
ures passed, providing for the distribution and 
dissemination of information secured at the 
Agricultural Department, with a view to 
benefitting farmers throughout the country. 

Mr. Pollard endeavored to get an appro- 
priation of $50,000 for the advancement of 
agricultural interests, but at first failed. He 
went at it again, and the measure finally 
passed as a rider to the Agricultural Bill, 
$76,000 being granted instead of the smaller 
amount originally asked for. Mr. Pollard 
is a practical farmer, and has a 4oo-acre 
apple orchard which is his pride and de- 
iight, and no man is better fitted to judge 
of the appropriations required for agricultural 
advancement and extension. 


° ° ° 


O you remember how you used to flee 
when you had completed your work, 
and started to play, swinging the fishing rod 
or the baseball bat, with a consciousness of 
having finished your task? I imagine that 
President Roosevelt must have felt like that 
the day I met him on my annual pilgrimage 
to Oyster Bay, made on, perhaps, the hottest 
September day ever known, even by the “‘old- 
est inhabitant.” 

He was swinging his tennis racquet as he 
walked down the hill over the lawn; for in 
the dense woods of the Hamlin Place the 
president now plays tennis. 

A large part of the time this summer has 
been spent on this tennis ground, and the 
axe has not been used to any great extent, 
as in former years. Altogether, it has been 
a quiet and restful vacation time for the presi- 
dent, though every moment has been spent 
in some useful employment, whether to build- 
ing brain or muscle. There have been com- 
paratively few visitors to Sagamore this sea- 
son. Postmaster General Cortelyou lives 
near-by, and was, perhaps, with the presi- 
dent oftener than any other member of the 
cabinet. I remember that formerly the presi- 
dent played tennis in the court at the foot of 
the hill, and concluded that the caravan of 
carriages which drive by every day has had 
something to do with the change of tennis 
courts. It probably often happened that, 
with the ball in the air—which, like time and 
tide, “wait for no man”—and the score 
love all”, up would come a carriage and 
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the president would pause to greet the in- 
mates; what a suitable salutation that “love 
all” seemed, despite the interruption to the 
game; but almost in the very act of speaking 
to the occupants of the carriage there would 
be a deft overcut to the ball, as the president’s 
score went up to “‘fifteen love,” soon followed 
by “‘thirty love,” and victory perched on the 
presidential side of the court, despite the fact 
that the player there had paused to greet the 
passer-by with lifted cap, and a smile that had 
a geniality all his own. 


CONGRESSMAN THOMAS F. MARSHALL. OF NORTH DAKOTA 


N a hot summer’s day, wishing for a 

vagrant breeze from the Potomac, in 
the room devoted to the work of the Mer- 
chant Marine Commission, I took up the 
report of Senator Gallinger on the develop- 
ment of the work of this commission. There 
were some startling facts in this document. 
The whole proposition of American Mer- 
chant Marine seems to involve the gain or 
loss of South American and other foreign 
trade. At the present time not a single 
American steamship sails to a port in 
South America further south than Ven- 
ezuela. The irregularity and _ general 
deficiency of the shipping service be- 
tween the North American and other im- 
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portant ports—those in South America, for 
instance—contrast unfavorably with the ac- 
tivity of European nations along this line. 
The fact, that in order to go to South America 
it is much more convenient to travel via 
Europe, illustrates the imperfect condition of 
our shipping facilities and needs no com- 
ment. 

Since 1840, Great Britain has paid in 
actual subsidies about $250,000,000, which 
is far in excess of the expenditure of any 
_ other nation for similar uses. The purpose 


SENATOR JACOB H. GALLINGER OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


of this immense outlay is to facilitate all 
kinds of transportation between British and 


foreign ports. Thirty British steam lines 
have been subsidized and are carrying on 
business throughout the world, and it has 
been calculated that about six million per 
year is being paid out by the British nation 
to aid the shipping trade. 

The experience of Britain proves that 
there is only one way to build up foreign 
commerce, and it is probable that America 
will at last profit by the object lesson afforded 
by the mother country. During the coming 
session one of the measures of prominent 
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importance which will be discussed, and prob. 
ably settled, will be the subsidization of 
the merchant marine of the United 
States. The mass of hearings and evi- 
dence which has been accumulated on this 
subject has been carefully considered by 
Senator Gallinger and all the members of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce, and 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. This problem involves the 
future welfare of this country, for it is one 
thing to produce large quantities of salable 
commodities—and another to find a market 
for them. 


° ° ° 


N each cosy corner of the cloak room, 

members of congress will soon gather to 
relate a new lot of stories; for whatever dis- 
tinction a congressman may win in legisla- 
tive circles; if he is a good story teller, he 
will certainly add lustre to his glory—in the 
cloak room at least. 

It is said that Congressman Bob Cousins, 
claims he has attained the dignity of a Knight 
of the Garter. It happened this way. He 
was invited to Shanney’s, a fashionable place 
in New York, and as he stepped out on the 
pavement, all ready for the fray, the glare of 
Broadway reflected the radiance of his even- 
ing broadcloth, his spotless linen and even- 
ing necktie. When he reached his destina- 
tion, there was a wide stretch of red carpet 
for the guests to pass over. Mr. Cousins is 
a handsome man, tall, dignified, every inch 
the ideal congressman, and he was walking 
along that carpet with all the majesty suited 
to the occasion, when, lo and behold, it was 
discovered that behind his patent Jeather 
there trailed a long ‘“‘something white!” 
The horrified congressman turned to look 
upon his recalcitrant garter, while the fash- 
ionable guests hid their faces in their nap- 
kins. With ali the solemnity befitting so 
dreadful an gccurrence, the congressman re- 
marked: 

“Well, I'll be darned! 
garters were so long.” 

He bowed in silent majesty to the smiling 
guests, and since then has been dubbed the 
“Knight of the Garter.” 

When I heard the story told, I laughed, of 
course; but one old crusty congressman who 
hailed from Missouri, said, ‘‘That’s nothing! 
How would you feel if you ventured to be 


I never knew my 
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gallant and tell a lady that she was trailing 
three yards of tape up Broadway? How 
would you feel if you happened to step upon 
it, and she turned around and crushed you 
for your ‘impertinence ?’—A Broadway ‘cop’ 
saved me,” he added reflectively. 


° ° ° 


F all the Vermont and Rutland turkeys 

were to be called upon for a sworn pedi- 
gree, according to the pure food laws, I am 
afraid a great many of them might be out- 
casts from the. Thanksgiving table this year, 
for it is estimated that if all the turkeys de- 
clared to come from Vermont and Rutland 
were gathered together, there would not be 
enough room in the whole state for even one 
lonesome chicken to cheep. This is merely 
an example of the misconstruction which may 
be placed on the pure food laws, though every- 
one must approve of Uncle Sam’s determina- 
tion to have the people served with what they 
pay for, even if it be only genuine “Boston 
baked beans.” 

The Pure Food Commission and the Rail- 
road Rate Commission occupied the focusal 
point of interest in Washington up to the 
assembling of Congress, and the salutary 
results of the remedial legislation of the last 
session will soon be put to a rigid test. There 
must be flaws and inconsistencies, but there 
is no question that the general trend and drift 
of public opinion today is toward securing 
honest and sterling service for the public. In 
fact, the constitutional elements have been 
so expanded that not only are those selected 
for positions of public trust and responsibility 
required to render account, but the time is 
coming when every man in any way, shape 
or manner serving the public—though he be 
but a peanut vendor—will be held account- 
able to the government for the fulfilling of 
the license which has been bestowed upon 
him. 

This may be paternalism, or the ebb of 
the tide, of which individualism is the flow; 
but be that as it may, the aim of every right- 
thinking man today must be to determine 
and maintain the “happy medium” between 
these two extremes. The thing to do now 
is to determine the absolute limit of high 
and low tide; then we shall not be “left high 
and dry on the sands of inaction” when the 
tide ebbs; and when it flows in again we shall 
quietly place ourselves on the solid rock 
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where the lichens mark the safety point, and 
the water never reaches a height sufficient 
to drown the unwary traveler. 


° ° ° 


TALKING across the lawn, a lot of 
black crows were catching grasshoppers, 
seeming to enjoy their fall reunion; for now 
that they have returned from their isolated 
summer vacation, they flock together with 
the instinct that causes human beings to get 


‘together when harvest is at hand, and co- 


operation is needed to gather it in. ‘The busy 
black crows had a great deal to say to each 
other, and no doubt were making up excur- 
sion parties for a winter tour in the south. 

The scene was picturesque; on either side 
of the dusty road skirting the bay were lush 
green hedges, between which darted the swift 
automobiles—a ceasless caravan during the 
past summer. One thing the ‘‘freshest” 
automobilist must hold sacred; across one 
portal is written the “thus far” of public law 
or private request—over the entrance to Sag- 
amore is blazoned ‘‘ Automobiles Forbidden,” 
and from this portal the begoggled chauffeur 
turns away to pursue his course about the 
hill, instead of through the driveway. I 
thought how easily not only the driver of 
the auto, but many a world-famous man is 
swayed by the wishes of the man on the hill. 
Yet how simple is life at Sagamore. -The 
mail arrives there only once a day, instead 
of the six deliveries of busy city days. In 
the morning the stenographer comes to take 
dictation, and then departs, leaving the presi- 
dent to enjoy his vacation for the rest of the 
day. No telegrams are clicked off at home, 
but all messages are delivered at Moore’s 
Grocery Store, and transmitted to the presi- 
dent by telephone. Most of the vacation 
work is done in the old library; although the 
new brick addition, outside of which stand 
two real cannon, looks very attractive. 

When I was at Oyster Bay, Secretary Loeb 
had left for his vacation in the West, and 
Secretary Latta was in charge. Mr. Mc- 
Grew was at work transcribing the message, 
hammering away at the typewriter and sim- 
plified spelling. While many have been 
shocked at the president’s apparently radi- 
cal position in the matter—when the scheme 
of simplified spelling, issued by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, is considered carefully, 
it is little more than a confirmation of spell- 
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ing reforms long since evolved by popular 
usage. Now that we are getting used to 
them, “thru” and “tho” do not look as bad 
as they did at first, although ‘“‘prest” has a 
sort of ‘‘comprest” look about it that does 
not seem to agree with the past perfect tense. 
The president, in his letter, indicates how the 
elimination of unnecessary letters is author- 
ized by old authorities, for many modern 
“extra” letters’ have been added since the 
time of Chaucer and Elizabeth, and in some 
instances the revised spelling merely reverts 
to old-time methods. In other words, it has 
been a utilization, as far as possible, of the 
manner of spelling which seems best to meet 
the exigencies of expeditious reading and writ- 
ing. After all, that is the fundamental purpose 
of spelling—it was not designed as a sort of 
mental gymnastics. 

The singular thing to me was to see all 
this work of the executive department handled 
by three stenographers. Although the wires 
were kept busy with messages from Secertary 
Taft at Cuba, all is done with such simplicity 
that the workers seem unconscious of the 
great importance of their work, and how 
tremendous the influence it exerts on the 
world. The executive force has remained 
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almost unchanged for eight or ten years, 
which accounts for the extraordinary degree 
of efficiency attained. Various trophies of 
all kinds, from a fierce looking dagger to a 
new puzzle, pour in upon the president, and 
are everywhere in evidence. 

I suppose that the pertinent query of the 
hour is, ‘‘Will the president submit to be 
nominated for another term?” No one for 
a moment, doubts the sincerity of his wishes 
in the matter, as publicly and privately ex- 
pressed. Kaleidoscopic mutations occur in 
the presidential prophecies, but if the people 
and the public sentiment of the hour should 
be crystalized, those who traverse the vari- 
ous sections of the country cannot doubt that 
President Roosevelt will be renominated for 
a second term, even though such action be 
contrary to his personal wishes. Go where 
you will, you see evidences of a confidence in 
Theodore Roosevelt that defies description. 

Oh! It was hot! The brown-yellow fields 
of harvest time swam in the heat, but, what- 
ever the weather, the old locust trees and the 
beauties of Oyster Bay are always refreshing. 
I returned by the winding rcad, and looked 
down on ‘“‘The Sylph” lying at anchor, and 
went out of my way to see the Cove School 
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situated high on the bank with the stars and 
stripes floating overhead. Here the children 
of the president acquire part of their educa- 
tion and the scholars are endeared to him 
and his family. The same teacher, Miss 
Sarah C. Provost, has presided there for 
years past. 

The people of Oyster Bay have a deep and 
affectionate regard for their fellow-citizen, 
who to them is unchanged since he was plain 
Colonel Roosevelt, returning from the Span- 
ish war. He recently attended the Masonic 
Lodge, and his brother Masons were favored 
with an address such as is seldom delivered 
at a gathering of the order. Earnest in his 
obligations as a Mason, as in all else, the presi- 
dent spoke of the beauty and humanizing in- 
fluence of the ancient order in terms which 
did honor alike to his head and heart. 

The distinctive fad at Oyster Bay this sea- 
son seems to be souvenir postals. Signs in- 
dicating. where they may be purchased are 
frequent, and it is stated that 6,000 cards 
have been mailed at the village postoffice this 
season. The town was placarded with gor- 
geous sale bills in which the auctioneers 
offered ninety-nine lots and five dwellings 
for sale in the president’s home city. 

I dropped into the office of the Oyster Bay 


Pilot just as they were going to press. The 
proofs of the last form were being read. I 
had a delightful visit with Mr. Cheney, who 
is always alive to the interests of Oyster Bay, 
and yields to no one in his admiration of the 
president, who subscribes for and reads his 
paper; for its local columns possess the same 
interest for the chief executive that ‘“‘local 
news” inspires in everyone who resides in 
a town or small city, and gets into touch with 
the real homely, friendly spirit which exists 
in such communities as Oyster Bay. 

The president’s secretary, after he returned 
from San Juan Hill, was Miss Amy B. 
Cheney, daughter of the Pilot’s editor, who 
now has a position in the general land office 
at Washington. 

By the old Octagon Hotel, far-famed for 
its delicious fried chicken and the pure cold 
water of its rustic covered spring, leads the 
favorite route of the whirling, whizzing auto- 
mobiles, and here, too, the quaint old stage- 
coach regime still lingers to astonish and in- 
terest the modern traveler. 

At Randall’s store, in this quiet Long Is- 
land village, Mr. Randall was trying, by signs, 
to sell some cloth to an Italian woman, who 
knew no English, but knew just what she 
wanted. She was attired in Italian costume, 
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as was her daughter; both wore tiny shawls 
over their shoulders and big earrings in their 
ears. The mother selected the cloth, ex- 
plaining by signs how much she wished, 
stretching her arms to their full extent four 
times, and then making a half-stretch, thus 
informing Mr. Randall that four and a half 
yards were desired. 

The little four-year-old girl did the inter- 
preting needed to complete the purchase, 
and make change. It was an illustration of 
the way in which the tide of immigration has 
overflowed the country, and I could see in this 
bright, black-eyed child the material for a 
good, solid, substantial American matron in 
the years to come. These children are at- 
tending the Cove School out on the hill. 

As the years come and go, the welcome to 
coming friends and the “‘God Be with You’”’ 
to loved ones departing, comes from the very 
hearts of friends and neighbors at Oyster 
Bay as a tribute to the sterling goodness and 
strength of character of Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

I could only think of his world-wide popu- 
larity as simply an infinite multiplication of 
the kindly relations which exist between him 
and his neighbors at Oyster Bay, and all 
others who have known the sfurdy champion 
of progressive Americanism. 


WAS astonished to discover the last 
time that I was in Washington, tha: 


2,455 daily newspapers are turned out fror 
the presses of the United States, with an 


average circulation per issue of 19,624,757. 
I have heard it estimated that there is one 
paper for every four men, women and chil- 
dren in the country—not forgetting the babies. 

This mass of information constantly pour- 
ing off the printing presses shows quite 
plainly why the people of today have 
their wishes more clearly expressed in con- 
gress than ever before. They now have the 
means of molding public opinion through the 
printed sheet. 

It is interesting to speculate as to what the 
census of 1910 will reveal as to the growth 
of newspapers and periodicals. If they con- 
tinue to increase at the present rapid rate, it 
is difficult to say what the figures may be in 
a few years. This is an encouraging feature 
of American society; the aggregate observa- 
tion of foreigners today goes to show that the 
people of this country are kept alert, aggres- 
sive and progressive more through newspapers 
and periodicals, circulating throughout the 
country, than by any other single agency. 

When it comes to passing upon great 
national problems, it is an advantage to have 
the limelight of publicity turned on by means 
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of the press. Of course, it cannot be said 
that the exposures show a state of affairs of 
which we have any reason to be proud, but 
it often happens that the power of public 
opinion nips in the bud many a nefarious 
project and purpose, and those who have 
the truest interests of the country at heart, 
believe that the increase in newspaper and 
magazine publication is indeed a sign of the 
development and uplift of our nation. 

The new Government Printing-office is 
the largest and best equipped in the world, 
and numbers among its employes fifteen 
hundred compositors, one thousand book- 
binders, one hundred electrotypers and two 
thousand female employes; a city of people 
in itself. 


° ° ° 


ERE is an indication in Washington 

that the capital city has awakened from 
its century of slumber as a commercial and 
manufacturing center. This may be re- 
gretted from an ethical or artistic standpoint, 
but at the same time, the needs and possi- 
bilities of Greater Washington are urgent, 
and is it well that they should be appreciated. 


While the industrial possibilities of the capi- 
tal will receive the active and enthusiastic 
attention of its citizens, the one thing which 
should be kept in mind is, that Washington 
ought to be the beautiful—even the mag- 
nificent—representative city of a great na- 
tion. In this work of beautifying Washing- 
ton and looking into her future with a clear 
prevision of her possibilities in regard to 
parks and other important improvements— 
on which action must be taken at once in 
order to be potential, or even possible—Mr. 
Charles C. Glover and other well-known citi- 
zens have put their hands to the plow, with 
the evident determination not to draw back 
until something definite has been accom- 
plished. It is insisted that, during the past 
summer, Washington has organized a real 
“boom,” on the Western plan, which only 
requires a winter of careful and persevering 
preparation to blossom into success. 

The summer of science is here,-and the 
advance of her season is sure and certain. 
Now comes the wizard, Professor Bethelot, 
from Paris, to promise emancipation to every 
housekeeper who is worried about making and 
keeping the fire in the cook stove, for ‘‘fireless 
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cooking”’ is one of the latest things. No more 
fire—the workman carries his dinner-pail 
as of yore when he leaves home in the morn- 
ing, but inside its humble confines he dis- 
covers a hot, cooked dinner at noontime. 
The fireless millennium is about to be ushered 
in, we are told, and the time will come when 
it will be possible to live on gases alone, puri- 
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fied and regulated into just the right propor- 
tions to sustain health. 

Now comes Dr. Branton of Chicago, who 
maintains that ideas may be incubated, 


simply by standing on one’s head. When 
you want to remember something, or when 
your old brain box refuses to act, just re- 
verse the position of your body—stand on 
your head. 

With fireless cooks and cookless fires, with 
brains operated by inversion, it looks as 
though we were indeed about to reverse 
the old order. However, I soon discovered 
that the idea of reversing the brain was not 
new, and that a system of fireless cooking 
was in practice many years ago, at least in 
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one corner of the earth—for some reason the 
invention was never exploited. I have been 
told that as far back as good Queen Bess’s 
time, the ladies of the court were wont to 
assume a reversed attitude when the loca- 
tion of a missing thimble could not be re- 
membered, or if the courtiers forgot who was 
the next partner in the dance, they hastily 
retreated to some quiet spot where they might 
stand on their heads to aid memory, and 
avoid giving mortal offence to the lady who 
was scheduled to dance with them. I can 
imagine the rich lace sleeve-ruffles sweeping 
the ground, while the silk-stockinged legs 
trembled aloft where, a moment before, the 
head of the gallant had been. What a boon 
this aid to memory must have been, and how 
delightful that it has been revived. True, 
there are times when it might be a little in- 
convenient, for instance, it does not seem quite 
right to imagine a row of stately senators, in 
doubt about votes or some other matter, with- 
drawing to the cloak room to stand upon their 
heads—the difficulty of assuming the re- 
quired position may make this aid to. mem- 
ory unpopular—especially with legislators of 
ample proportions. What added force this 
would give to the question, ‘‘How does he 
stand?” If he stood upon his head, we 
should know at once that he had forgotten 
something. 


° ° ° 


N the Department of Entomology they 

were making some investigations, which 
reminded Champ Clark of a story that he 
could not deny himself the fun of telling us. 
He began: ‘ 

“Did you ever hear of the two Irishmen 
who entered into a discussion of bed-bugs 
from a scientific point of view?’ 

““*Ves, it’s a foine bug, a scientific bug,’ 
said Pat, and Mike replied: 

“Oj moight say it’s an extraordinary foine 
bug—a wonderful scientific bug.’ 

“Mike puffed at his pipe reflectively and 
continued: 

“Ve may well say it’s a wonderful scien- 
tific bug—but have ye anything agin him?’ 

“*Well,’ said Pat, ‘upon examination, I 
agree with ye that it’s a foine bug, and a 
extraordinary and scientific bug, but—Oi 
must admit Oi don’t loike the way the bed- 
bug makes his livin’.’” 
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HE young fellow —he was none other 

than F. D. M., my chum in the old 
house with eight rooms and a loggzia, the last 
house of all, down by the Public Garden in 
Venice. We were out in our private gondola 
with Giovanni in his blue silk sash with the 
silver fringe, and his sombrero, making a 
shadowy silhouette against the twilight sky— 
the young fellow turned abruptly upon me 
and said: “I am astonished that you have 
not met her before.” He said this with an 
air of reproof—as if it were more my fault 
than my misfortune—and so I was quite as 
astonished as he. Astonished and delighted; 
I almost thrilled with joy at the moment. If 
there is one thing that I like more than an- 
other it is a sharp reproof from a friend; 
for then one feels that that friend has one’s 
best interests at heart. I think I wouldn’t 
mind going out of my way for a reproof like 
this; just for the relish that goes with it; so 
I smiled and sat up and began to take notice, 
while we drifted farther and farther away 
from the enchantress who had bidden us 
to dinner on the following evening at her 
palazzo. 

Chum and I had dined early and were 
taking the air on the lagoon, as was our cus- 
tom. Venice is never lovelier than at sun- 
set, in fine weather. We were drifting idly 
enough, for Giovanni was in love with the 
cobbler’s daughter, a fair bead-stringer, who 
lived in our calle, and he used to dream over 
the oar and look like a gondolier in a pic- 
ture—highly ornamental but of little use. 
A gondola approached us noiselessly; it 
might have been one, almost any one, picked 
out of ten thousand, and we should have 
been none the wiser, for they are all alike. 
You know why? In the brave days of old, 
when the princes in their palaces had nothing 
to do but to spend money, they spent most 
of it on their gondolas; they were so gor- 


geously decorated with trailing breadths of 
silk and jewelled wings of rainbow hues, that 
they looked like veritable aquatic birds of 
paradise. The rivalry was so great between 
the families that it had to be put an end to, 
or soon the wealthiest would have become 
impoverished. Thereafter, were they all to 
be made of one pattern, and painted black 
as ebony—according to law. 

On this particular evening, I know not 
why, unless it were our fate, we somehow 
instinctively gravitated toward one funereal 
barge, and could not pass it without coming 
within reach of its low gunwale. The rain- 
proof felse had been removed; in its stead 
was a buff canopy with Algerine stripes and 
silken tassels that danced in the soft breeze. 
Under the canopy sat, or rather reclined, a 
lady in her prime, whose contour and pose 
were suggestive of the voluptuous East. 
She was beautiful, sensuous, seductive; her 
features were scarcely concealed beneath a 
white gauze veil flecked with little golden 
stars; her eyes were pansy-purple; her lips 
vermillion; her hair fell in masses about her 
forehead, and was gathered in a loose knot 
at the nape of her beautiful neck, where it 
was pierced by a golden arrow tipped with 
jewels. The hair was of that rose-blonde 
tinge that takes fire in the sunshine and ap- 
pears as if it were gilt-edged. There were 
hoops of gold in her ears. She was of the 
type that may even carry the nose-ring with 
dignity and distinction. 

As for the rest—a graceful disposition of 
the ample limbs was evident, in spite of 
drapery which was, perhaps, like the jewels, 
worn by this lady, overrich. She at once 
recognized my chum, who was for some time 
before my arrival a resident of Venice. She 
opened her eyes like a pet spaniel aroused 
from sleep; she opened them very wide, 
with a kind of mild curiosity that threatened 
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to fall asleep again on the instant. Her 
eyes were full of a tender light that just 
suited the time and place: we might have 
called her Venice personified, but we didn’t; 
or we might have called her Venus comes- 
talkified, but why should we insult her?” 
Chum asked leave to present me, and I was 
forthwith made known to La Contesse Blank- 
Blank, a veritable Queen of the Adriatic. 
In ten minutes we were like old friends. I 
have met others who came as close to me 
almost as abruptly, but in twenty minutes 
we were enemies: for life. Look out for 
false colors when you are sailing in strange 
seas. 

In these ten minutes she set the blood 
whizzing all through us, and we had prom- 
ised to dine with her on the morrow at her 
palazzo. Of course we did it, and were 
very glad to do so. What mattered it to 
us that the gossips in the American colony 
were dumb in her presence, but extremely 
talkative behind her back; were blind to 
whatever physical advantages she was pos- 
sessed of, and they were many and varied; 
and because they were less fortunate than she 


in this respect, and many others, they were 
secretly seeking to undermine her reputation. 
A man is usually supposed to be able to de- 
fend himself—though it does not follow that 


he always is. Perhaps this is the reason why 
he is sometimes allowed the privilege of con- 
sorting with those, whose names are nameless 
even in the best circles of society. 

We dined—O, how we dined! The dark- 
est hour is nearly always just before the dawn 
of dinner; but this particular hour was al- 
most the most charming of many charming 
other ones. Her palazzo was one of the old- 
est and finest in Venice. Approaching it, 
our gondolier suddenly slid under a low 
marble bridge which was the land entrance 
to the court: threading the moat—for so 
the canal seemed as it flowed by the wall 
on three sides of the edifice—we drifted into 
a slip, like an antique Roman bath, a wil- 
derness of roses and a very babel of chirp- 
ing birds. Not even the low tides of the 
Sea City could prevail against the delicious 
fragrance of that rose-garden. From the 
garden we entered the court; from the court 
passed up the broad marble stairway—once 
trodden by the proud feet of a Doge; on 
we wandered, piloted by a courteous page, 
from hall to vast chamber, from one lofty 
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gallery to another—all these of rarest marble 
with alabaster trimmings—till we came at 
last to the most beautiful of boudoirs, and 
there reposed La Contessa in a bewildering 
dinner costume such as Aspasia may have 
worn to the joy of Pericles. ' 

The boudoir was lined with cabinets filled 
with the rarest of Venetian glass—each one, 
no two alike, as much an inspiration from 
the hands of the molder as is a poem from 
the heart of a poet. We adjourned from 
the boudoir, having run short of adjectives, 
to the music room, where we could turn 
around without running any risk whatever. 
The room was spacious and was furnished 
sparsely, as Italian rooms are apt to be, 
though this barrenness is much to the ad- 
vantage of a music room. A concert grand 
piano stood in the center of the floor; a harp 
was half hidden in a deep window overhang- 
ing the garden; a divan stretched from ped- 
estal to pedestal under the fixed gaze of two 
marble nymphs; busts and medallions were 
upon the walls. The floor, like the floors 
of most Venetian houses, was of concrete, 
a polished surface resembling mottled mar- 
ble. But for a profusion of Persian rugs, 
these floors would be impossible in the polar 
winters of northern Italy. 

With a joyance I had hardly looked for 
in our hostess, she charmed us until the be- 
lated dinner was announced. Did we like 
music? She played both the piano and the 
harp with uncommon skill. She sang bouffe 
ballads with all the abandon of the French 
opera comique. Did we prefer softer airs, 
and with more sentiment? Her own com- 
positions lay close at hand—fragments of 
Swinburne set to melodies as full of rhythm 
and color as are his incomparable rhymes. 
Were we not aversed to poetry? We al- 
most reverently turned the dainty leaves of 
a slender volume containing the effusions 
of this delightful lady. The poems were in 
the happier Swinburnian manner, bound in 
a triumph of bibleopegy. And how about 
Art? She led my artist chum into ecstacies, 
and they raved together in a language un- 
known to any but the initiated, who are 
heaven-born and know no world but the 
world of art. A portfolio of her sketches 
was produced for our delectation; it was 
filled with bold, not to say daring, siudies 
from nature, and betrayed a startling knowl- 
edge of human anatomy. 
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The Countess who is not above—jar 
above—being squeamish, where art in all 
its phases is concerned—is a Puritan whom 
it would be base flattery to call a prude. 
How well and worthily La Contessa spoke 
of the inestimable advantages of the life- 
class at the Belle Arti, where, with infinite 
pains and indomitable courage, she had 
finally gained admittance as a student. Her 
sculptures adorned her palace. Her studio 
was an evidence of her indefatigable indus- 
try—a mountain of clay in a desert of plaster 
of paris—and everywhere plaster casts of 
every member of the human form divine. 

Her studies were original. For an Ophelia 
she sought the asylum for the insane, where 
there were scores of them—there are always 
Ophelias in the Italian asylums—and sing- 
ing to one of those mad virgins she held her 
spellbound, while with deft fingers the sculp- 
tress fashioned a graven image out of clay. 
For a dying child, a tiny skeleton sunken in 
a hollow bed, she hung for hours and hours 
over the original in one of the hospital wards. 
The beggars fawned upon her and called 
down all the blessings of the Madonna on 
the devoted head of their Lady Bountiful. 
Chatting freely and with superior intelligence 
on every topic that presented itself, she turned 
readily from one language to another, in 


search of the one that should convey the exact” 


shade of the meaning she wished to convey. 
She seemed to be mistress of them all, but 
Italian was her preference—as whose is it not, 
who has once mastered that romantic tongue? 
This might have gone on forever without 
satiety, for it was a veritable feast of the gods, 
but there was the dinner to which we had 
been bidden, and for which our mouths had 
been watering ever since. Of course, you 
will remember what Owen Meredith says 
in Lucile, that once famous poem and all 
the rage for many seasons: a novelette writ- 
ten in an awkward meter, which had it been 
written in poetic prose would no doubt have 
still delighted readers even in this practical 
age. There are many most quotable bits 
in it and this is one of them:— 
“*We may live without poetry, music and art; 
We may live without conscience and live without heart; 


We may live without friends; we may live without books; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 


““We may live without books,—what is knowledge but 
grieving? 
We may live without bope,—what is hope but deceiving? 
We may live without love,—what is passion but pining? 
But where is the man that can live without dining?” 
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We drew up to the cosy dinner table, laid 
for four. A sedate and courtly gentleman 
on the down slope of life sat silently facing 
La Contessa. Looking as wise as an owl, 
he emulated that bird of wisdom and said 
little, but he generously shed upon us 
the patronising light of his countenance, 
which was rather a bore than otherwise. 
We were presented. So it seemed there was 
a husband in the case. Throughout the 
length and the breadth of that dinner—I 
might as well call it a banquet at once, for 
it was. worthy of the name—the illustrious 
head of the house—if indeed he was the head 
of it—reverted at intervals to the one and 
only subject that seemed to occupy his mind, 
and even to fill it to overflowing—to wit— 
Marriage! 

He was surprised, amazed, not to say ap- 
palled, upon being informed that chum and 
I were still in the matrimonial market, and 
yet eligible and perhaps worth a bid. He 
hastened to offer his sympathy in very choice 
Italian. He urged upon us the advisability 
of our assuming the bonds of wedlock at 
our earliest convenience. If it so happened 
that our coffers were not filled to repletion— 
Chum was an artist and I a traveling cor- 
respondent—then we might turn hopefully 
to the airy heiress whose eyes were diamonds, 
whose teeth were pearls, and whose very 
beart was golden and the number of carats 
thereof beyond calculation. In vain I as- 
sured him that, as for marriage, I had been 
next thing to it and found it an embarras- 
sing and unprofitable state, His astonish- 
ment was great. He turned upon me and 
his face was sternly interrogative. 

I told him how, on a certain occasion when 
I was in Paris, I haply met a dear old friend 
at whose home in California I had been ever 
welcomed as a member of the family; she 
had been pursuing her art studies in one of 
the famous and fashionable ateliers of the 
French capital. With all the enthusiasm of 
the amateur, she had studied night and day, 
and was greatly in need of rest and change. 
After we had chatted for a while, she said to 
me, quite abruptly, as if the thought had 
just struck her and struck hard, ‘“‘Where are 
you going next?” I said I was heading for 
London, the “Dear Old Smoky” of my 
callow days abroad. “T’ll go with you!” 
she cried, and the incident was apparently 
closed. She told me how tired she was; 
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how she was in great need of a change of 
air and scene; how she must see the Royal 
Academy exhibit, and much more. 

We went to London together without a 
doubt. I returned to my old lodgings at 
No. 11 Museum Street, Bloomsbury, where 
the lamented Maria—‘‘R. I. P.”—gave us 
motherly welcome. Bloomsbury Lodgings 
literally stood on end, for it was only one 
room wide, with four stories, and a basement, 
which a ray of sunshine was never known 
to enter; not for worlds, under any circum- 
stances, could it so far forkify itself as to do 
so; only a crooked streak of lightning could 
possibly accomplish this amazing feat. For- 
tunately, there was a room in readiness for 
the lady—I had written to Maria a few days 
previous. 

‘“‘Where are you going now?” queried she, 
after a fatiguing week in London, the “Stony- 
hearted Mother” of DeQuincy. I was going 
to Chester—of the Roman Wall—beautiful 
Chester on the banks o’ the Dee. “O, 
Mary, go and call the cattle home; and call 
the cattle home, along the sands o’ Dee.” 
She was Mary the dutiful, and ‘never home 
came she”’. 


I merely mentioned this in memory of 
Charles Kingsley, who wrote it, and think- 
ing that perhaps my good friend might cut 
Chester out of her itinerary—but she didn’t. 

I cannot say enough of the excellence and 


charm of my companion. She was beauti- 
ful to look upon. Ever in the best of spirits. 
Ready for adventure of every description; 
and she never complained of weariness or 
the weather. “Where now, I wonder?” 
the murmured within my hearing, after a 
week in Chester. I blurted it all out so 
that she might reel and hasten back to Lon- 
don. She unreeled, and we did Ireland, 
Scotland and the English lakes. 

All went well with us for a time; we were 
dear old friends, and like a couple of pals 
on a vacation tour. We had a thousand 
recollections of home to comfort us when 
the regular tourist-business began to pall— 
as it is bound to sooner or later. It was 
fun so long as we were among those who 
knew something good of us and nothing 
wrong; but shortly, being strangers in a 
strange land, there were those who began 
to look upon us with more or less suspicion. 

It was all well enough so long as we were 
in Ireland. The highly complimentary in- 
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habitants at the very tops of their voices, 
called down heavenly blessings without num- 
ber upon the happy pair who, they were 
sure, still basked in the radiance of the honey- 
moon. 

It was not until we began the exploration 
of Scotland that we realized that we were, 
perhaps, not guiltless in the eyes of the or- 
thodox. Our first hint of it was on the day 
when we made the customary pilgrimage to 
Roslyn Castle and Chapel and Hawthornden, 
the home of the once much-respected but 
now obsolete poet, Drummond— whom 
“rare Ben Jonson” walked all the way 
from London to Edinburgh to visit. The 
poetic old ruin still hangs upon the beetling 
brow of the Valley of the Esk, than which 
no vale is lovelier. We were threading to- 
gether the wilds of the meandering Esk, my 
companion botanizing, I poetizing. A young 
Oxonian, attracted by the beauty of the lady, 
and being a bit of a botanist himself, begged 
leave to join us. It was a pleasure to have 
him near, for together they were vivisecting 
Nature with much enthusiasm. I had wan- 
dered apart from them so that I might si- 
lently revel in the loveliness that was all a sout 
me, when she called to me. I was hidden in 
the foliage and did not answer; again she 
called; I paid no heed; for the third time she 
lifted up her voice and still I remained silent. 
Said the young Oxonian, apologetically, for 
the sake of our sex, I suppose, “‘I fear your 
husband does not hear you.” “He is not 
my husband,” said my friend. ‘Oh!” mur- 
mured the Oxonian. There was a pause, 
and then my friend turned suddenly upon 
the Oxonian, who was blushing like a sweet 
girl graduate, and said, ‘‘Why did you think 
he was my husband?” “Because he pays 
so little attention to you, madame!” 

“Oh!” said my friend, with the half 
startled air of one who has just opened a 
new Book of Revelations. The merry laugh 
went round the board, and I felt encouraged. 

I continued the tedium of my tale:—That 
evening as I was sitting in the parlor of my 
friend, at our hotel, it occurred to us in the 
same breath, as it so often does where two 
hearts beat as one, that a cheering cup might 
ensure balmy sleep after the burden of the 
day. I rang for the maid. She appeared. 
I said to her, with a flatteringly confidential 
air: “Please bring us a jug of hot water, a 
few lemons, and a flask of your best Scotch.” 
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With a glance of scorn, in accents of horror, 
she replied, ‘This is a temperance house; 
you'll get nothing of the kind in it. The 
master wouldn’t allow it, sir!” ‘“O, very 
well. Then kindly bring the jug of hot 
water; the rest I can procure elsewhere.” 

“Well, you’d better not let the master see 
ye bringing it, sir.”’ He did not. 

In those dear old hostelries in Mother- 
land there is no running water. Each morn- 
ing there is a knock at your door, announ- 
cing that a jugof hot water is at your service. 
My friend’s room was at one end of the much- 
respected inn, mine at the other. When I 
rose in the morning to take in my measure 
of hot water for my bath, it seemed I had been 
overlooked, and I was obliged to ring for the 
customary jug. My toilet completed, I went 
over to the door of my friend’s apartment. 
She had not yet risen. Two jugs of hot 
water at her door—and this in a temperance 
house, if you please! 

Later, we drove one day to a famous old 
inn in York. Over the door of each chamber 
was the name of some member of the royal 
family who had once occupied it. We were 
welcomed at the threshold by a portly rep- 
resentative of the house, who was so splendid 
in manner and habit that he was worthy of 
dramatization, if only for the sake of his scenic 
display. “Can you give us two rooms?” I 
asked. ‘‘Certainly; parlor and bed-room?” 
“No ; two bed-rooms.” 

“Ah! A double-bedded room?” ‘Not at 
all. A bed-room for my sister, and one for 
myself.” 

“Ah! Certainly, certainly; beg pardon, 
sir.’ Now, whose fault was it? 

I turned to our host, after relating these 
harmless tales of adventure; he was wrapped 
in peaceful and profound slumber; nor did 

“he join us later in the smoking room; nor 
did we see him more; but La Contessa, with 
her flagons of Monte Fiascone, lounged lux- 


urious and presented her cigars with all the 
ease and elegance of an old smoker. The 
cigarette is, of course, natural to women 
smokers; but we soon got accustomed to 
seeing a small, delicately-formed cigar dain- 
tily poised in the exquisite hands of our host- 
ess, and it seemed not out of place when 
puffed by coral lips that had just breathed 
forth with startling brilliancy the sparkling 
wine-song from Girofle. Really, there is 
positively nothing like it—save an encore. 

When we were about to leave the palace, 
La Contessa admitted us to a gallery we had 
not yet visited. It was a treasure-house of 
every rare and beautiful object imaginable, 
crystal cabinets ablaze with bijouterie—and 
all that sort of thing that is so apt to remind 
one of Bulwer’s novels; but the one object 
that caught the eye first and held it to the 
last, was a superb statue, a life-size, reclining 
female figure, guiltless of any adornment save 
that of nature’s own. It might have been 
called Beauty Unadorned; perhaps it was; 
we did not ask the name—at least I did not, 
because I was struck dumb. A soft, roseate 
glow suffused the magnificent undulations 
of the almost more than human form divine, 
for the light from a tinted globe fell full upon 
it. Surely nothing could .have been more 
transporting, for it was the visible embodi- 
ment of the poet’s dream. 

Floating homeward through canals that 
seemed flooded with ink; lit only by the glow- 
worm light that sifted down from the half- 
curtained windows of houses that were lofty 
and silent as the shadows of themselves; 
Chum told me the secret history of this statue. 
It was modeled from a series of reflections 
in artfully arranged mirrors of a suitable size. 
It was the chef d’ouvre of La Contessa. It was 
La Contessa herself! 

Ah, pretty prudes! How much of the 
light of this life is denied you by reason of 
the great cloud of your prejudices! 
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RAIN 


By Mrs. A. K. Carrel 


WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 


Rainin’? Well, I’m thinkin’ mebbe, 
Someone’s suited, if you ain’t: 

An’ the grass an’ trees are freshenin’ 
So’s they’d had a coat of paint. 

Someone didn’t want the sunshine, 
Someone needed this same rain; 

We can’t all be suited always, 
Things will come your way again. 





Straighten out your puckered forehead, 
’Tain’t becomin’ worn in folds; 
Folks can tell by merely lookin’ 
If a body frets an’ scolds. 
Turn your mouth a leetle upward 
At the corners. Don’t you know 
If you keep your lips a-smilin’, 
Discontent haint room to grow? 


Hear that robin red-breast holler— 
Fairly revellin’ in song: 

He don’t care how hard it’s pourin’, 
He don’t care a mite how long, 
Though he’s gettin’ wet an’ soppin’, 

He says weather all depends 
On the state of one’s own feelin’s: 
What is best the good Lord sends. 





One long face is worse than storm clquds 
’Cause it’s shut inside the door. 

Just be cheerful an’ be happy 
Or pretend to, if no more. 

Then you'll find there ain’t no weather 
Goin’ to make you have the blues 

An’ you'll never be a-wishin’ 
For some other feller’s shoes. 























THE MONEY THAT BURNS 


By Elizabeth Magie 


ATE into the night Barry Bingham sat 

before his studio fire, with his feet on 

the table and a cigar between his lips, won- 

dering whether he should devote the excess 

of his newly-acquired wealth to the building 

of libraries or to the foundation of economic 
colleges, or— 

Wh-r-r-r! 

The long, sharp ring of the electric bell 
sounded frightfully loud in the still winter 
night, and sounded as if it meant business 
too. 

In a decided hurry, Barry took his feet 
from the table and the cigar from his mouth, 
and waited for the noise to cease. When it 
did so he glanced at the clock on the mantel. 
It lacked but a minute of midnight. 

‘Who can it be at such an hour?” thought 
Barry; for twelve o’clock was rather late 
for a man of Bingham’s modest habits. 

“Why the deuce doesn’t James answer the 
bell?” he said to himself. Then suddenly 
remembering that James had been dismissed 
some two or three hours ago, and that he 
was probably a long way into the land of 
Nod by this time, there was nothing to do 
but to answer the bell himself. 

The house was dark and silent, save for 
the ticking of the clocks in the various rooms, 
and Barry shivered as he went through the 
hall and down the stairs. 

He opened the deor to a tall young man 
in a Jong black cloak and silk hat. A very 
handsome and affable fellow he appeared to 
be, with something of a foreign aspect. His 
finely-waxed black moustache and goatee 
somewhat reminded Barry of Herrmann the 
Great. 

“Good evening,” said Barry, pleasantly. 

“Good evening,” replied the affable gen- 
tieman with a smile, at the same time pro- 
ducing from an inner pocket a little red card, 
which he handed to Mr. Bingham. Barry 
dropped the card instantly. 

“Ye gods, that’s hot!” he exclaimed. 


< 


‘What tricks are you playing on me? Who 
are you, anyway?” 

“Tm a very dear friend of yours, Mr. 
Bingham,” responded the affable one. 

“The devil you are,” said Mr. Bingham. 

‘Yes, the devil I am,” returned the other: 
“you guessed right first time. See?” he 
said, with a jaunty lift of his hat and a little 
inclination of the head. 

“Horns, by all that’s holy!” ejaculated 
Mr. Bingham. ‘What fake is this?” 

“No fake at all, sir. If you don’t believe 
me, I'll prove it.” And reaching behind him, 
he drew forth a veritable forked tail, the end 
of which he laid across his palm in a fond 
and approving manner. “Want to touch 
it?” he said to Bingham. 

“No, I'll take your word for it,” laughed 
Barry, who, for all that has been said against 
his visitor, rather liked the jolly fellow. ‘Will 
you come in? It must be terribly cold out 
there.” 

“Yes, it is a trifle chilly,” admitted Mr. 
Devil, who stepped nimbly into the hall and 
let Barry close the door behind him. “You 
know we never have it as cold as this at home. 
Besides, summer and winter, I always keep 
a pretty good fire.” 

Bingham led the way up stairs into the 
cheery studio. The Devil put his hat upon 
the table, while Barry took his cloak—fine, 
soft, warm, elegant—and thought how he 
would like to be a prince and have one like 
it himself. 

When Barry came back from the contem- 
plation of his visitor’s finery, he found that 
gentleman on his knees before the fire, with 
poker and tongs in his hands. 

“T say,” cried Bingham, “what are you 
doing there? TI’ll attend to that, my friend. 
You’ll spoil those trousers. But, good gra- 
cious, don’t you think it’s warm enough? 
If you don’t, I’ll turn on more steam.” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Bingham. 
It’s warm enough, of course. It’s only a 
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force of habit, you know—my taking up 
those things,’ explained the Devil, laying 
down the poker and tongs and seating him- 
self in the chair placed for him. 

Barry drew up another chair, and, taking 
from the table a box of cigars, extended it 
to his visitor. 

“No,” declined His Majesty, waving it 
away, “I never smoke myself, buff, like you, 
I always provide plenty of good smoking for 
my guests—as you will see for yourself some 
day.” 

Bingham laughed a little nervously as he 
replaced the box upon the table. 

“That’s a couple of mighty pretty girls 
you have there, Bingham,” observed his Sa- 
tanic Majesty, indicating two framed photos 
on the mantel. ‘That one in the evening 
dress is a corker—a regular high liver. I 
know her. She’d grace any occasion. The 
one in the shirt-waist is pretty but she’s 
rather common looking, don’t you think 
so?” 

““Common,” flashed the young man.  “‘T’ll 
tell you there’s nothing common about Ellen 
Churchill, unless it is her common sense and 
her common charity. I’m going to marry 
her—if she’ll let me,” he finished doubtfully, 


for he had not, as yet, mentioned the subject 
to the young lady. 
The Devil leaned forward and looked Barry 


straight in the face. ‘‘How would she look 
and act at the head of a swell dinner party?” 
he asked, with the manner of a counsellor in 
cross-examination. ‘‘Don’t make a mistake, 
Bingham. Be sure you don’t make a fool 
of yourself.” 

The prince leaned back in his chair, with 
his tail hanging gracefully over the side, and 
crossed his legs, put the tips of his fingers 
together, and gazed thoughtfully at the ceil- 
ing. Presently he said, with a catty-corner 
glance at Barry out of his bright black eyes, 
“Bingham, you’ve just got money to burn. 
What are you going to do with it?” 

““What’s that to you?” snapped Barry, 
rather hotly. 

“Oh, I thought I might help you burn it, 
that’s all.” 

‘Well, it certainly would burn if you had 
anything to do with it,” Barry retorted. 

““Oh, now, don’t get wrathy, my boy,” said 
the prince, lifting a quieting palm. “I’m 
vour friend, you know, and as a friend I came 
to advise you as to the best use to make of 
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your wealth. 
with it?” 

Barry bristled with indignation at the calm 
presumption of the fellow. To come at this 
hour of the night, into his own house, and 
ask him such an impertinent question! Oh, 
the impudence, the unmitigated insolence of 
the man! Bingham was about to request 
his dark-eyed guest to get behind him and 
to stay behind him, when something—some 
indescribable charm in the manner of the 
fellow—caused him to arrest the words. 

Meanwhile, lis Satanic Majesty lowered 
his eyes to the fire, whereon he looked lov- 
ingly and waited patiently. Flame flashed 
from the rubies on his fingers and from the 
diamonds in his shirt-bosom, while the chain 
of emeralds which hung across his low-cut 
vest glittered greenly like so many serpents’ 
eyes. His cravat was of the softest woven 
silk, and the cloth of his coat was like satin. 
There was an irresistible air of aristocratic 
elegance about him, whose influence was so 
alluring that Barry forgot his indignation 
and began to frame the answer for which the 
patient Devil waited. 

“All my life,’ he began, “I have in- 
tended—” 

“Yes,” said the Devil, sitting up with 
quick and earnest attention. 

‘All my life I have intended, if ever I be- 
came rich, to build free theatres and hire the 
best actors to play the best plays, so that the 
lower classes may be both instructed and 
amused without expense; to do all in my 
power to make transportation so cheap that 
there shall not be millions of the fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, lovers and 
sweethearts, hopelessly separated from each 
other as there are now; to do all I can to bring 
idle land into profitable tse; to search out 
worthy geniuses, thousands of whom are now 
wasting their lives in hard and bitter struggles 
to keep the wolf from the door, while the 
masses of mankind are deprived of the 
blessings and benefits which might be 
theirs; to—” 

““Now, hold on, Bingham,” interrupted the 
prince; “do you say these have always been 
your intentions?” 

“Yes,” cried Barry, enthusiastically, “‘yes, 
and many more. I have always intended—” 

“Yes, yes, I know. And they’re all very 
good intentions, very good indeed; and when 
you come to my place I’ll show you a large 


What do you think of doing 
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area of pavement in Bingham’s Subdivision, 
which just beats anything in Hades.” 

“Do you mean to say, sir, that that’s all they 
amount to?” Barry sprang from his chair. 
He was becoming indignant again. 

“Hell’s paved with good intentions, you 
know,” said the Devil. ‘But sit down, sit 
down, my boy,” commanded the affable one, 
softly, very softly; and Barry obeyed. 

His Majesty shifted his position a little 
uneasily. 

“Bingham,” he said presently, “if you'll 
excuse me, I’ll just take off these patent 
leathers. They cramp my—my feet a little.” 

“Why, certainly,” cried Barry; ‘‘and your 
stockings too, if you like.” And permission 
being thus readily granted, the prince re- 
moved his shoes and his stockings and gently 
rubbed—his hoofs! Barry snickered when 
he saw them, and proffered the Devil a pair 
of slippers, which were accepted and put to 
use. 

“Just try on these patent leathers, Bing- 
ham,”’ said His Majesty, ‘“‘and if they fit you, 
you may have them cheap.” 

“No, no, thank you,” replied Barry, with 
a shake of his head. “I can’t say that I 


should just exactly like to be in your shoes.” 

“Oh, all right,” returned the other with 
an indifferent air; ‘“‘but there they are, if 
you want them. But come, Barry, let’s get 
to business. Let’s see, now, what could be 


done with this money. In the first place, 
you could use it in political campaigns.” 

“Which party?” asked Barry. 

“Oh, either one—any one. That doesn’t 
matter. You can find machine manipula- 
tors in any party. And, incidentally, how 
would you like to be a senator, or to have 
some high government position with plenty 
of opportunity for grafting on a large scale?” 

“And so further increase my income,” 
Bingham put in tentatively. 

“Why, yes, certainly,” smiled the Devil, 
with a flash of his white teeth. “Then you 
cold build factories for making canned poisons 
for human consumption—I can give you all 
kinds of recipes, and You could put the stuff 
up cheap and make it look just as good as 
the genuine; and you could buy a law to pro- 
tect yourself.” 

“Now, could I buy a law?” murmured 
Barry musingly. 

“Don’t they do it all the time? Now, 
there’s Senator ———, well, never mind; 
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I won’t mention names. But I’ve been in 
the iobby many and many a time whispering 
advice to my friends when the bidding was 
going on. Then you could open up a coal 
mine, or an oil field—” (oh, the oily one!) 
“and build model towns for your employes, 
and make them rent their houses and buy 
their groceries—these same canned goods— 
from you. You could build libraries and fill 
them with picked books, and the people would 
read these books and call you a philanthropist. 
Oh, T’ll show you how they do it. Then you 
could build churches and endow colleges.” 

“But if I do all these other things, where 
shall I get preachers and professors to up- 
hold me?” questioned Barry. 

“Where? Why, I'll give you a list of 
names with rates for anything you want 
preached or taught. Love and Justice, 
four hundred per annum or less; Truth, 
Equality—let me see; I don’t remember 
those figures exactly; I don’t have much to 
do with those, you know. The Poor Ye 
Have Always with You, eight to fifteen thou- 
sand; the Wisdom of God in Appointing 
You the Agent of His Coal Mines, etc., 
twelve to twenty thousand, more or less, 
according to the business you are ‘in;—but 
that will be easy enough. I can find your 
men for you when you’re ready. Then you 
could institute a lecture bureau and send out 
speakers to instruct working girls how to live 
on fifty cents a week, and—” here the jolly 
gentleman from Hades gave Barry a sly dig 
in the ribs and winked knowingly—*“‘don’t 
you see how that sends the prettiest and the 
plumpest girls right where you want 
them?” 

“Ha, ha, ha.” laughed Bingham, throwing 
back his head. “I think I’ll begin in the 
morning with the political machine manipu- 
lator and go on through the list. Come, 
prince, let’s take a drink on that.” 

So saying, Bingham went to a cabinet and 
brought forth bottles and glasses and the 
two friends drank together long and deeply, 
and cracked many a merry joke. 

The sun had been long at his business when 
Barry woke the next morning and, rising from 
the divan where he had spent the night, pro- 
ceeded to bathe and dress. During the latter 
process, his eyes fell upon a natty pair of 
patent leather shoes on the hearth-rug, which 
shoes he immediately sat down and tried on. 
They fitted him to a T, and he paraded about 
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the room in them with a smile of satisfaction 
on his face. 

‘After all,” he thought, “I rather think 
I like these shoes.” In fact, he liked them 
so well that he wore them that afternoon when 
he went to call on the young lady in the even- 
ing dress. 

Later the same day, some time after his 
return from his call, Barry wrote a letter— 
a flawless rhetorical composition—offering 
himself and his fortune to the girl in the even- 
ing dress. He was just about to superscribe 
the envelope when he was interrupted by the 
entrance of his man. 

“What is it, James?” 

“Someone to see you sir,” answered the 
man, ushering into the room an extremely 
diminutive person in a long snow-covered 
ulster—long at two feet—and a huge fur cap. 

“Well, youngster, what can I do for you?” 
asked Bingham, when James had disappeared 
and closed the door. 

“T’m cold,” complained the youngster, with 
his chubby fists in his big blue eyes, “‘and I 
want to get warm again.” 

“And so you shall, my little man,” said 
Barry kindly. ‘‘Come right over here to the 
Why, Yl 


fire and let’s take off your coat. 
declare, you haven’t a thing on but your coat.” 

**Ves I have,” smiled the chid, “I have 
a cap and these pretty red moccasins; see?” 
and putting one hand on Barry’s shoulder, 


he stuck out a fat little leg. ‘I don’t gen- 
erally need even these, but I got so cold today 
that I was glad to put them on.” 

Bingham soon had the cherub stowed away 
in the cozy depths of his big arm-chair, with 
the little red moccasins warming on the 
hearth-rug, where the patent leathers had 
been. 

The boy’s blue eyes looked out from the 
cushions and wandered about the studio. 

“What a beautiful room you have—for 
a man—and so many lovely pictures and 
birds and—and happy people,” cried the 
little one, at a loss just how to express his 
opinion of the general character of Barry’s 
color work. “And, my! What a lot of pretty 
girls’ photos, especiaily those two over the 
mantel. You like pretty girls, don’t you?” 
with a sagacious squint that would have 
done credit to an older eye. “‘I like that girl 
in the plain dress best. She’s beautiful and 
good too. Just look at those eyes! And 
I know what they’re saying, too.” 
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“What are they saying? Tell me, won’t 
you?” 

““They’re saying, ‘I love you, T love you.’”” 

Barry’s heart leaped. 

“To whom are they saying it?” he whis- 
pered, breathlessly. 

“Oh, now, I’ll not tell you that, Mr. Bing- 
ham,” replied the youngster, with a sober 
shake of his yellow curls. ‘That’s her sec- 
ret. If you really want to know, you must 
ask her yourself. But what is that over the 
door there?” 

“That? Oh, that’s a deer’s head.” 

“Where’s the deer? Is he on the other 
side?” 

“No; 
myself.” 

“You shot him,” echoed the child, spring- 
ing to his knees and grasping the arm of 
the chair. “You shot him. What for?” 

“Oh, just for fun.” 

“For fun! You shot a poor, pretty deer 
just for fun!” and the child dropped among 
the cushions again and began to sob. 

““Why, what is the matter?” cried Bing- 
ham, and going to the chair he tenderly 
gathered the little fellow in his arms and 
said, “There, there, don’t cry.” 

“Oh, how wicked, to shoot a poor, om 
deer just for fun. Maybe it was a mamma 
deer and had little brown-eyed babies at 
home, who looked all night for their mamma 
and cried because she didn’t come any more. 
Oh, it was so wicked, so cruel, to kill a poor, 
pretty deer just for fun.” 

Bingham spread a handkerchief over his 
breast to save his shirt-front. 

“Come now,” urged the man, gently, 
“stop crying and sit up and talk to me.” 

“And you'll promise never to kill any more 
poor, pretty deers?” 

“Yes, I'll promise.” 

“Then let me sit on the table by that big 
pink lamp, and I’ll talk to you.” 

Bingham deposited the child on the de- 
sired spot, and drew a chair up beside him. 
The little one was silent for a while, toying 
with the things on the table. By and by 
he turned toward the man with a rather seri- 
ous expression. 

“Mr. Bingham, you’ve got lots of money 
now, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, lots and lots of it; money to burn,” 
answered Barry. 

‘And what are you going to do with it?” 


he’s dead long ‘ago. I shot him 
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That question again! But instead of be- 
coming indignant, the big man blushed be- 
neath the eyes of the little questioner. 

“Oh, lots of things. I’m going to build 
factories and give work to hundreds of men 
and women and maybe -hundreds of little 
children, who want to it do.” 

“But they don’t want it. They don’t want 
to work; not the little children, anyway. 
They want to play, and have a good time. 
Why don’t you give them candy and clothes 
and books and playthings?” 

“But people want to work, you know, to 
earn a living.” 

“Those people up there on the avenue 
don’t work. They just wear nice clothes, 
and go to parties all the time.” 

“But they have plenty of money, and don’t 
have to work.” 

“Then people work because they have to, 
not because they want to. You said first 
they wanted to.” 

Bingham, finding himself getting into deep 
waters, turned another way. 

“And I am going to build churches, too.” 
(“Church” has a good, Christian sound.) 

“What for?” 

“So that folks can go to church and learn 
to love God and to do right.” 

“People who really want to love God and 
do right, don’t have to goto church to learn.” 

‘Barry thought he knew someone of that 
kind, and he looked up at the girl in the shirt- 
waist. 

“‘Well, what else are you going to do?” 
went on the little questioner. 

“I’m going to build colleges, so that young 
people can go to them and learn.” 

“Learn what?” 

“Oh, learn history—all about how people 
used to live and how they used to dress, and 
what they used to do centuries ago.” 

“Don’t you think it would do them more 
good to learn how people live nowadays, and 
how they dress, and what they do?” 

“Then I’m going to do something for my 
country.” (Ah, ha, patriotism ought to take.) 

“Oh!” cried the child, clapping his hands 
with delight. ‘Tell me about it.” 

“I’m going to engage in politics, and—” 

“Politics, Mr. Bingham, politics! Why, I 
thought you said you were going to do some- 
thing for your country. Politics! Let me 
down. I must go.” And little Love slipped 
to the floor and began to look for his coat. 
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“What’s your hurry, my little friend?” 
cried Bingham. 

“Don’t call me your friend,” exclaimed 
the boy, with oh, such a wounded look in 
his big blue eyes. ‘Politics! Politics! I 
have nothing to do with politics! Goodby.” 

“Well, we'll leave the politics out, then,” 
said Barry, concedingly, for he was really 
attached to the little fellow and didn’t want 
to let him go. “Yes, we'll leave politics 
out,” he continued, nodding his head ear- 
nestly. “Tl promise you that.” 

“You will?” and little Love clambored 
into Barry’s lap and looked up into his face. 
“But how about the other things?” 

“What other things?” 

“Why, the colleges, and the factories, and 
the poor, tired men and women who don’t 
want to work?” 

“Oh, I can’t promise you about that now, 
but stay here with me a little while, and let 
me think.” 

And Love nestled to the man’s heart and 
was warm again, while the man held him 
close and was silent and happy. 

Wh-r-r-r!_ The bell! 

“The Devil!” exclaimed Barry. Drop- 
ping the child among the cushions of the 
chair, and, bidding him wait until his re- 
turn, he went down stairs. He flung wide 
the door and saw upon the landing a tall 
figure clad in white—the figure of a woman. 

“Mr. Bingham,” said the woman—and 
she had the very sweetest voice in the world 
—“T want to talk to you. May I come in?” 

“T shall be delighted, madam,” responded 
the young man, sincerely. ‘Come right in.” 

She put out a faltering hand. ‘Lead me,” 
she said, “I am blind.” 

“Pardon me,” said Barry, “I didn’t know.” 

With extreme gentleness, he guided his 
visitor through the hall and up the staiis to 
his room. Immediately upon their entrance, 
the child quickly ran to the woman and clung 
about her skirts. She stooped to embrace 
the child and press a kiss upon its lips, and 
as she did so something within Barry’s bosom 
swelled and thrilled, as if he felt within his 
own soul the tenderness of that caress. 

With a reverent touch, the young man 
lifted the white mantel from the woman’s 
shoulders, while little Love led her to the 
cushioned chair and knelt at her feet. Pres- 
ently Barry came and sat near, and waited 
eagerly to hear again the woman’s voice, for 
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it seemed to him that no voice had ever 
sounded so sweet to him before, not even 
the voice of little Love—or of the girl in the 
shirt-waist. 

At last the woman spoke. She asked a 
question—that question. He knew it was 
coming. But he didn’t mind it, not from 
her. She had a right to ask it, and a right 
to have it answered, for the woman’s name 
was Justice. 

“T know what he’s going to do with the 
money,” said the child. ‘‘He’s going to buy 
new houses and clothes and nice things to 
eat for the poor people, and give them all 
a good time, aren’t you, Mr. Bingham?” 

“Maybe,” answered the man. 

Justice smiled. 

“The child has a good heart, Mr. Bing- 
ham,” she said, “but he often lacks judg- 
ment and prudence. But tell me,” she con- 
tinued, “‘what are you going to do with the 
money ?” 

“Why is it,” wondered Barry, half aloud, 
“that when a fellow gets a little more money 
than the average, the whole community then 
makes it its business to find out what he does 
with it?” 

“They do it, Mr. Bingham,” replied the 


calm, even tones of Justice, “because it is 
their business. They have a right to know 
what is being done with their money.” 


“Their money! Their money!” echoed 
Barry, rather excitedly. ‘“That’s all very 
well when it is their money, but this money 
is mine, madam, mine.” 

Justice lay back in her chair and smiled 
a little patient smile. 

“Oh, sit down, Bingham, and behave 
yourself,” said a peremptory voice under 
Barry’s vest. The young man took his chair 
again. His lips were compressed and his 
brows slightly drawn. 

After a little pause, Justice spoke. “Did 
you earn all that money, Mr. Bingham?” 

“Oh, as for that,” answered Barry, “who 
ever really earns more than a few thousand 
a year? No one can do it. It’s an impos- 
sibility.” 

“But there are many people—honest peo- 
ple, too—who have a good deal more than 
a few thousand a year, even a few millions. 
Where does it come from?” 

“Well, they can’t possibly earn it, that’s 
certain,” declared Barry emphatically. “I 
suppose,” he added reflectively, “it must 
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come from the poor devils who earn their 
few thousands but who barely get their few 
hundreds.” 

The young man leaned forward, with his 
head in his hands, and thought hard for a 
few minutes. 

“You are right, madam,” he said, after 
a while. “It is their money. They have 
a right to know what becomes of it. After 
all, try as he will, a fellow can’t evade the 
eternal law. I may wrest the dollars from 
my weaker brother, but if he doesn’t approve 
of the way I spend them, there’s going to be 
a row. There’s nothing that burns a man’s 
fingers like the money he doesn’t earn.” 

‘There are ways of giving them back their 
own, Mr. Bingham, and there are ways of 
teaching them how to prevent further rob- 
bery, if one really wants them to learn how. 
I can tell you how to use this money for the 
best good of those who have really earned 
it. Shall I tell you how, my brother?” 

““Yes,” breathed Barry, fervently; ‘tell 
me; guide me.” He drew nearer to the 
woman, and for a while the three sat in si- 
lence—Love, Justice, and the real man, Barry 
Bingham. 

Meanwhile the couple on the mantel were 
watching the little group attentively, and the 
girl in the evening dress cast eyes of jealous 
hatred upon the sightless woman in the chair, 
but the girl in the shirt-waist smiled and was 
happy. 

Presently Barry rose and went over to the 
table. Picking up the letter he had been 
writing, he deliberately tore it into bits and 
threw them into the fire. Then he took down 
the picture of the shirt-waist girl and kissed 
it. Just then there was a knock at the door, 
and James entered. : 

“There’s a gentleman down stairs, sir, 
who wants to know if you would like the lists 
and recipes and things he says you and he 
were talking about last night. What shall 
I tell him?” 

“Tell him to go to hell with his lists and 
recipes.” 

“Yes sir,” and James turned to go. 

“And here, James,” called Bingham, “give 
him this pair of shoes, and tell him to take 
them away with him. I have no use for 
them. I can’t make them fit me.” 

Then he went back into the room and 
knelt at the feet of Love and Justice, and 
pressed the little red moccasins to his heart. 





A NEGATIVE THANKSGIVING 


By James Ramsey Bettis 


HAT settles it for this trip,” said Charles 
Marshall, commercial traveler, as he 
whipped the elastic around his closed order- 
book with a vigorous snap. ‘No one can 
buy any more hardware from me until after 
Thanksgiving, even at full list price—unless 
Frost & Evans want to double this present 
order. I'll let them in only as a special favor. 
It’s me home to the wife and babies and tur- 
key, et cetera, as quickly as the Prairie Flyer 
will take me.” 

Mr. Frost pushed his glasses up into his 
bushy gray hair, and smiled kindly at his 
exuberant friend. Marshall was used to 
being smiled upon. Among all the salesmen 
in the district of Southern Illinois, known 
more familiarly to its inhabitants as “‘Egypt,” 
having a big river and a Cairo among its 
natural and acquired features—among all 
the “Egyptian tourists,” as he would call 
them, there was no freer dispenser and re- 
ceiver of smiles and courtesies than Charles 
Marshall of the St. Louis Cutlery & Metals 
Co., Limited. Life was “‘pure joy” to him. 
He was proud of his wife and his babies, his 
firm, his customers and his friends. Good- 
will just naturally reflected from his face like 
the light from one of his own bright new saw- 
blades. 

Samuel Frost, senior partner in the lead- 
ing hardware store in Prairieville, was an 
every-day philosopher. The monotonous 
round of his daily activities had not narrowed 
his views of life, nor dulled his perception of 
the real meaning of things. He was a shrewd 
observer and logical reasoner. One of his 
fixed conclusions was that a large part of the 
cares and anxieties which harass the average 
man are wholly needless—that is to say, are 
caused by the apprehension of misfortunes 
which never come to pass. He had realized 
that if he would determinedly take counsel 
of his hopes instead of his fears; if, to use 
the homely adage, he would “wait until he 
reached h‘s bridge before he crossed it,”— 


he would generally find that instead of a 
bridge he had a boulevard; as the anticipated 
danger was approached, it disappeared. 

As a corollary of the foregoing, our philos- 
opher further found that from the failure of 
anticipated calamities to occur, he might 
gather cause for the deepest and most sin- 
cere thanksgiving to a kind Providence, for 
deliverance from troubles, more dreadful, 
perhaps, in anticipation, than they would 
have been in realization. 

This attitude of Mr. Frost toward the 
daily cares of life, and especially the fact that 
he practiced as well as preached his doctrines, 
would have made him the ideal president of 
the Don’t Worry Club, had Prairieville pos- 
sessed such an institution. 

‘“‘Well, my son,” said the senior, settling 
back against his desk for a chat; “I wish 
you as heartfelt a Thanksgiving as we'll have 
at our house; I can’t find a turkey big enough 
to express my sentiments this year.” 

“What’s been doing; oil stock paying a 
dividend this month? Long-lost brother left 
you a fortune?” 

“No; it’s nothing like that, Charley; this 
very earnest and sincere celebration will be 
for something that never happened. ” 

“Never happened ? Say, there are more 
than eleven thousand different things—” 

“Wait, my boy; this is not a joke! Let 
me explain. You know my daughter Myra, 
who is to be married next month. She is 
receiving the usual preliminary attentions 
from sympathizing friends, and among the 
courtesies offered was a dinner over at Wil- 
lowvale, last Saturday. She went, of course, 
and when the affair was over, took the trolley 
car for home. She had secured a front seat 
on the shady side, and was congratulating 
herself on her good fortune, when she remem- 
bered that she had left her new umbrella, a 
recent gift, at her dining place. She went 
back after it, and, consequently, missed the 
car. Well, sir! do you know that car was 
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struck by a freight engine at the L. & M. 
crossing, and the front of it smashed to kind- 
lings. Every time I think of what might have 
happened—what our home and our lives 
would have been if Myra had stayed in that 
front seat—I first turn cold, and then su- 
premely thankful. The latter is the endur- 
ing emotion, and that is why we have an 
especial burden of thanks to express next 
Thursday.” 

“Truly, Mr. Frost, I’m very glad for you 
and her; but I can’t help wondering how it 
is with the one who got the seat that Miss 
Myra so fortunately vacated!” 

“Happily the occupant had alighted a 
block before the crossing was reached; no 
one was seriously hurt. But suppose there 
had been. By the time you are of my age, 
my son, you will have learned to limit your 
concern in such matters, to the happenings 
that affect your own life, without attempting 
to understand or speculate upon the possible 
dealings of Providence with others.” 

“*That’s quite right, Mr. Frost. But about 
Thanksgiving. To provide a real, bang-up, 
first-class celebration for Charles M., there 
has to be a different kind of event—some- 
thing that has happened. I can’t touch off 
any fireworks over the fact that the house 
has not ‘fired’ me; but I would make the 
stars shoot if they had rewarded my distin- 
guished services by making me a department 
manager, with four ciphers attached to the 
salary figure. I’m glad, of course, that my 
jolly old Uncle Brown, of Boston, who sends 
the kids a box of presents every Christmas, 
has not died ‘the death of the righteous;’ but 
that fact won’t make good stuffing for my 
Thanksgiving turkey. Suppose now, he had 
asked me to assume the responsibility for 
a half-million of his steel bonds! Yes, sir-ee! 
When your present eminent guest celebrates 
his A plus At Thanksgiving, it must be a 
positive, and not merely a negative occasion.” 

‘Well, Charles; perhaps you will learn by 
experience, some day, that your best luck 
does not come in the form that you most de- 
sire and expect it to assume. A happy 
Thanksgiving to you!” 

That traveling men have their fair share 
of trials and tribulations, all of them will 
agree; but they will allow, with almost equal 
unanimity, that there are a few occasions in 
the salesman’s experience which almost make 
the life worth living, and that the return from 
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a successful trip is one of these. With the 
trunks safe in the baggage car, and the train 
rapidly putting behind the miles between 
him and home, the traveler lays aside for a 
while the common daily cares and responsi- 
bilities, and thinks only of the pleasures of 
the approaching. holiday. 

So it was with Charles Marshall, as he sat 
in the luxurious smoker of the Prairie Flyer, 
headed straight for St. Louis. The swiftly 
wheeling, endless corn rows, the flitting sta- 
tions with their chattering switches at the 
little villages, ordinarily entirely unnoticed, 
held his eye and ear today, with an effect of 
being something new and pleasing. He was 
conscious that the outward view was illumined 
by the inward glow of content—the joy of 
being borne swiftly and surely to a reunion, 
after long separation, with those he loved 
best. 

He speculated at length upon the details 
of his coming reception. Would Margaret, 
dear, wear a new gown, and would it be the 
dark blue which he had suggested before he 
came away? Which one of the children 
would first leap, with a shout, into his arms 
—-sturdy, six-year-old John, the brightest boy 
in the block; or that dearest little Margie, 
the daintiest, sweetest bit of femininity that 
ever toddled about on unstable legs from 
tumble to tumble? So ran his thoughts 
along. 

Only one misgiving disturbed the happy 
serenity of his mood. An unexpected change 
of route, a week before, had caused him to 
miss his letters, and, consequently, for sev- 
eral days he had had no word from home. 
Could anything have gone wrong meantime? 
No; that mistrust was quickly thrust aside. 
The same thing had happened many times 
before, and though it had always made him 
a little anxious, still, in his experience, ‘“‘no 
news” had ever been ‘‘good news.” 

At the first station of sufficient importance 
to secure the recognition of a pause from the 
consequential Flyer, two more “knights of 
the grip,” acquaintances of Marshall’s, came 
aboard. At each succeeding halt others ap- 
peared, until the party became a numerous 
one. There were loud and merry greetings; 
no one had a word to say about business. 
Keen competitors among them knew no 
rivalry today; it was all packed away in 
the trunks with the samples. There was 
a complete armistice in the battle of trade, 
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while the soldiers set their faces toward home 
for a furlough. 

There is, perhaps, no other avocation in 
life, beside that of the traveling salesman, 
in which the friendships among men are at 
the same time so quickly made, so highly 
enjoyable, and, generally, so fleeting. At 
the station or the hotel, perhaps, he sees one 
who attracts him, and who meets his advances 
with quick and hearty response. In five min- 
utes they are acquainted, in an hour they are 
intimates, with a keen enjoyment in each 
other’s society. If they could live within 
reach of each other, they would be life-long 
friends, for they are true affinities. ‘To-mor- 
row, at the junction, they part, and see each 
other no more forever. No “alumnus” of 
the profession, when casting back in memory 
over past experiences, but can recall such a 
friend, ‘Whom I have loved long since, and 
lost awhile,” with sincere longing for a re- 
newal of the short-lived friendship. 

Not all the salesman’s acquaintances among 
his fellow travelers, however, are of this tran- 
sitory character, especially in the case of those 
who, like Marshall, cover only a limited dis- 
trict, and retrace frequently the same routes. 
Under such circumstances, men become well 
known to each other, and quite ready, on 
occasions, like this, to forget all competition, 
and become boon companions. 

One newcomer on the Flyer was seen to be 
carrying a large, formless parcel, and when, 
in stowing it in the rack, the paper was torn, 
a big blue claw stuck out. 

“Hello! Billy’s got a Thanksgiving bird! 
Did you make high throw in a raffle, or shoot 
at a mark for it?” 

“Neither one, Martin; I got this ‘turk’ 
in exchange for one small joke.” 

“Give us the joke, straightway.” 

“Well, I suppose some of you know old 
Jacob Schmidt, who keeps the general store 
over at Baum’s Corners. When I stopped 
in there on my way from Plainville this morn- 
ing, he had a lot of picture postals spread 
out on his counter and was putting his ad- 
vertisement on them with a rubber stamp. 

““Starting a picture gallery, Mr. Schmidt?’ 
says I. 

“Nein, Villiam; I’m yust laying some eggs 
to hatch out Christmas peesness mit. I sent 
dese to de farmers’ girls. What you tink 
of dot, mein sohn ?’ 

“Well, Mr. Schmidt, you’re the first old 
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"rooster I ever heard of that could lay egys, 


and I think they ought to hatch out some- 
thing fine!’ 

“T thought the old fellow would ‘throw 
a fit’? over my little joke. He’s a jolly old 
soul. I gave him a suggestion or two about 
his cards, and as I was coming away he tod- 
dled into the back room and came out with 
this turkey. 

“‘Villiam,’ says he, ‘yust for dot choke, 
you shall eat turkey tomorrow, unt I hope 
de unushual richness vont make you sick by 
your schtommick!’” 

“Jake is a happy old boy and loves a 
‘choke,’” said a drug salesman from across 
the car; but I don’t believe he told you about 
his vaccination experience.” 

““No, he did not: let’s have it.” 

“Don’t give me away, then, for he is a 
customer of mine in a small way. He don’t 
handle drugs, but I sell him a few notions 
occasionally. When I went in there last 
Monday, on my way across to Cornwail, I 
was greeted warmly, if not happily. 

“*Yohn Clark,’ said he, ‘you are yoost de 
man I vant to see, py Chrashus. Your olt 
slow-motion goncern has got me into trouble, 
unt you must hellup me owet.’ 

““Jake ’ says I; ‘the house is a pretty 
tough citizen, sometimes. What’s it been 
doing to you?’ 

“Look at dis’ says he, and handed me 
a bunch of vaccine points and a letter. 

“The letter, dated the twenty-second, was 
as follows: ‘We send you herewith vaccine 
ordered in your favor of the nineteenth. The 
supply of fresh points in St. Louis has been 
short, and we have only today been able to 
secure them. Waiting your further favors,etc. 

“Well, Jake, I can’t see any crime here.’ 

‘Nein, but vait. Veek before last deer 
came along a couple of tramps, begging at 
every farmhouse on de road. Den one of dem 
took sick, unt someone said it vas schmall 
pox. Everypody got skairt dehr schoos owet, 
and dey come to me unt say: ‘Yake, get us 
kvick some vaccination schtuff!’ So I sent 
to your no-’count house for it. Next day 
kommt a nice leetle bottle, by de mail, with 
some black schtuff insite. I callt eferybody 
up by de phone, unt dey all come in unt I 
scrape dher arms unt rub de dope on efery 
last vun, goot unt blenty. Today, here kommt 
dis letter unt dose chicken kvills. Now, 
Yohn Clark, you tell me vat I shall do!’ 


» 
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“T did my best to swallow a big laugh, for 
I saw Jake wouldn’t stand for it, and asked; 
‘What was in the bottle, Jake?’ 

“In de bottle? So hellup me Kaiser 
Villhelm, I know now it vas yust a sample 
of New Orleans molasses from de grocery 
house!’ 

“T had to swallow very hard again. ‘Well, 
Jake, why not lay low and say nothing?’ 

““¢Say nothin’? Don’t you see, you schal- 
avag, dot if I don’t tell dem dey all catch de 
schmall pox; unt if I do tell dem, I catch 
der teufel!’ 

“T left him with his face twisted up like a 
knot in a yellow pine plank, trying to decide 
whether to confess, and suffer himself, or 
let the other people take their chances. I’m 
not sure, but I’m betting that Jake’ll stand 
pat. I believe I would, if I were in his place, 
for he’ll never hear the last of that vaccina- 
tion if the facts get out.” 

So the stories passed around; but Marshall 
lent them only half attention; a table at 
cards was made up, but he did not take a 
hand. He preferred to occupy his mind with 
anticipations of his coming vacation. 

He saw the comfortable house on Delmore 
avenue which held his heart’s treasures; he 


heard the loving greeting of the wife, the up- 
roarious welcoming shouts of the boy and 


girl. He lived in advance through the cozy 
first evening around the lamp, and the idle 
hours of Thanksgiving Day to follow. Down 
at the store, too, there would be jolly greet- 
ings from “the boys,” and yarns to be heard 
and told among his fellow salesmen, like 
himself, home for the holiday. And, like 
enough, ‘the Old Man” would send for 
him, and hold him for a pleasant chat in 
the innermost sanctum. Oh, yes; for the 
successful salesman, coming home from a 
good trip is well worth while. 

As he considered all these things, the train 
bowled down the long grade of the Illinois 
Bluffs, along the market gardens of the Ameri- 
can Bottom, over the big bridge, through the 
smoky tunnel, and so into the great echoing 
Union Station. 

As he passed through the gates into the 
Station Midway, he looked eagerly to right 
and left among the moving throngs for a fine 
young woman with two pretty children, who 
might be waiting a returning salesman’s arri- 
val; then he derided himself with a laugh: 
“T must be getting daffy; they would not 
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know just what train, of course.” And then 
the uneasy thought of those missed letters 
came again. 

Delmore avenue reached at last, he left 
the car at the corner to walk to his door. 
As he approached it, there caught his eye, 
hanging from his neighbor’s bell pull, the 
white streamers that signal the dread news 
when Death has borne away a child. 

“Too bad,” he thought, with instant sym- 
pathy. ‘Neighbor Bradford’s poor little 
cripple boy gone at last, I suppose; I’m 
sorry for Brad—” 

“Christ help us!” 

The unconscious prayer of the dazed, 
reeling father who had seen upon his own 
door post the same dread white streamers 
fluttering! He leaned upon the railing while 
with trembling hand he strove to brush from 
his unbelieving eyes the awful sight; his 
hat fell and rolled unheeded to the gutter. 
Into his dazed brain flashed the piercing 
question, ‘‘Which, oh, which? Charlie boy, 
our pride—Margie girl, the daintiest, sweet- 
est—which, oh, which —not both—”’ 

The dreadful thought stung his paralyzed 
strength into action; he dragged himself up 
the steps and was fumbling at the door when 
it was thrown open. 

The waiting wife, seeing his approach, had 
hastened to greet him. Her radiant face 
went pale with dismay at the agonizing look 
that met her sight—the mute figure that 
pointed with trembling, outstretched hand 
to the emblem on the door-frame. 

“Oh, Charles, dearest, what is it?” 

“Which?”—and still the pointing but 
unheeded finger. The grief-distorted face 
held all her gaze. 

Then the woman of action clasped him 
with strong arms and drew him into the hall, 
where he sank limply down upon the settee 
and sat with bowed head, waiting as it seemed 
to him, to hear his doom. 

Instead there came a shout and quick, 
pattering steps along the hall—shouts, two 
voices—yes; O, thank God, yes, two voices, 
that pierced his consciousness with a thrill 
of joy, the like of which he had never known. 
A moment, and two nestling forms were in 
his lap, and he clasped both his treasures 
in close embrace. 

Then he lifted his streaming eyes to the 
puzzled wife, and once more pointed, mutely, 
to the open doorway. 
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This time the woman saw the gesture and 
turned to investigate. 

“Why, Margie Marshall, what’s your new 
sash ribbon doing on the bell knob?” 

“Don’t take ’at down, Mamma! Willie 
Brad’s got one on his door, and it looks so 
pitty?” 

* * % 

The next day, before a happy Thanks- 

giving party at his own table; father and 
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mother, wife and babies, all there—Charles 
Marshall told of his conversation with his 
customer, the morning before; of his rejec- 
tion of negative causes for thanksgiving, and 
his quick conversion to the opposite opinion. 
He further declared his intention of confess- 
ing to Mr. Frost, on the very first occasion, 
that the happiest and most sincere Thanks- 
giving of his life had come to him by way of 
‘something that never happened!” 


THE STRATEGY OF PUMPS 


By Archie P. McKishnie 


NDIGNANT at Pumps, I turned my 
back upon him. He laughed gently 
and lit his pipe. 

“You'll never win unless you strike out, 
Billy,” he said, between puffs, ‘‘and strike 
out you must. The girl loves you. I asked 
her, and she told me she did.” 

Pumps was something more than an ordi- 
nary ass. He was audacious, and, in a way, 
clever. What he wanted to know, he usually 
found out. 

I kept my face away from him, and while 
I conjured up something scathing to say, he 
took the poker and thoughtfully stirred the 
soft coal in the grate. 

Just as I was about to open up on him, 
he spoke again. 

“You've to get over the old man’s objec- 
tions in some way, Billy,” he said. ‘The 
quicker the better.” 

‘For heaven’s sake, don’t bother your head 
about me,” I cried. ‘‘Let’s forget it. Sup- 
pose we dress for the masquerade.” 

I produced our suits, and laid them out on 
the bed. 

“What are we to be tonight asked 
Pumps, filling his pipe anew and dubiously 
eyeing the crimson costumes. ‘Fairies?” 

“No. Bandits.” 

“Whew!” whistled Pumps. “Real old ban- 
dits, eh? Let’s get into the togs, Billy, and 
take a look at ourselves.” 


>” 


When I was all ready, save for pulling on 
my jack-boots, I took a glance at Pumps. 
He was fully dressed, and was gravely en- 
gaged in adjusting a wig of tangled hair upon 
his close-cropped head. 

“‘What’s the old chap’s objections to you, 
anyway, Billy?”. he inquired, shaking the 
long mane down about his shoulders and 
practicing a grimace before the glass. 

I sighed. There was no getting away 
from Pumps. 

“Objection number one,” 
“no money.” 

“And number two?’ .ie asked, pointing 
a long, murderous pistol at my terrier, who 
growled and crawled under the sofa. 

“‘No pluck—so he says,” I answered, with 
something of an effort. 

I waited for Pumps to explode a laugh 
and call the old banker a highly qualified 
dotard. He didn’t do either. Instead, he 
nodded his head gravely. 

“Your girl has a pretty shrewd father, I 
guess, Billy,” he said. 

After I had finished pulling on my boots, 
I asked Pumps to tell me, frankly, if he really 
considered me lacking in courage. He pre- 
tended to consider, while he removed the 
pistols and bowie-knives out of my reach. 

“Billy,” he said at last, ‘I believe there 
isn’t a man alive today who’s not a coward.” 

His broad assertion staggered me. 


I answered, 
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“You can’t mean that!” I exclaimed. 
“T mean in some little thing, or things,” 

he explained. “The greatest general the 

world has ever known was so afraid of snakes 
that, it is said, he would pull his feet from 
the stirrups if he saw even a piece of string 
lying across the path. That is one instance. 
Here is another. A man returning home 
at night from the factory, plunged into the 
icy waters of a river and rescued a youngster 
who had broken through the ice. That man 
had plenty of courage, in a way. Still, he 
walked about in his wet clothes all night. 

He was afraid to go home, because he thought 

his wife would scold him for losing his dinner 

pail. See what I mean, Billy?” 

“Then you think—?” 

“I think you’re frightened to death of your 
sweetheart’s papa,” asserted Pumps, grin- 
ning. 

I didn’t attempt to deny it. 

Suddenly Pumps brought me a terrific 
whack on the shoulder. 

“Brother Bandit,” he cried, ‘I’ve an idea. 
We’ll employ strategy.” 

“And—?” I questioned, recoiling in spite 
of myself, from his fierce face. 

“And force his consent to your marriage, 
seeing it cannot be gained otherwise,” cried 
Pumps. 

“How?” I asked weakly. 

‘Scare his consent from him,’ Pumps an- 
swered, ‘We'll be bandits in earnest, Billy.” 

“When ?” 

“Listen, now. And what you don’t 
understand, ask.” 

On the way to | 
borrowed my watch. 


papa’s- house, Pumps 

It had my sweetheart’s 
picture in the back. I knew better than to 
ask him what he wanted of it. He had told 
me that he was running the Bandit-Banker 
show, and that no questions were to be an- 
swered. 

“What I want you to do, Billy,” he said, 
“is to keep your mouth shut. You mustn’t 
say a word. I’m spokesman, captain, chief, 
the whole cheese. You're only a subordi- 
nate.” 

I had protested, but to no avail. 

“You can do anything you like, except 
speak,” said Pumps, “until I give you your 
cue; then it’s up to you.” 

Now, as I gazed at Pumps in the dim light 
of the cab, I wanted to ask other questions. 
He wasn’t communicative. He sat enveloped 
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in a long gray ulster, his slouch hat over his 
eyes. 

When we were within a block of the 
banker’s magnificent home, Pumps -leaned 
over and whispered his plans in my ear. 

“Now what do you think?” he asked. 
“Can you play the part?” 

I thought of the prize to be won, and 
braced my nerves. 

“Tl play it or—” 

I set my teeth and Pumps nodded. 

“Course you will,” he said. “Everything 
favorable. Time 11:30. Night dark and 
starless. Servants in bed. Mother in her 
room. Son and dayghter at masquerade. 
Father in library alone—” 

Pumps gazed from the cab window as 
he spoke. We were passing the house, and 
half a block further on, at his soft rap on 
the cab roof, the vehicle stopped. We pulled 
our hats low over our eyes, and alighted. 

“Don’t wait,” said Pumps to the driver, 
as he handed him double fare. The cab 
whirled away, and we, the plotters, stood 
for a moment trying to accustom our eyes 
to the darkness. 

“Lucky for us, no lights burning,’ 
pered my companion. ‘ Come.” 

We walked quickly to the gate, and up 
the wide walk to the front door. A faint 
light shone through the closed shutters of 
the library window. The rest of the house, 
with the exception of some of the upper rooms, 
was in darkness 

“You claimed you knew where—” 

Pumps voice, coming in a whisper, rallied 
me from a kind of sickening sensation. I 
pulled myself together, and, reaching up, 
felt along the door-jamb. 

“You see, I did know,” I whispered back, 
placing the latch-key in his hand. 

“Course she loves him,” I heard him mut- 
ter, as he inserted the key in the lock. 

Pumps would have his little joke, no mat= 
ter what the place or the conditions. For 
my part, had I been able to break and run 
at this stage of the game, I certainly should 
have done so. I couldn’t, though. My 
legs were too weak. 

“Perhaps we’d better not, old man,” I 
suggested faintly, as Pumps noiselessly swung 
open the door. 

He did not answer. He simply lifted me 
bodily and carried me inside. Then he un- 
buttoned his ulster and let it slip to the floor, 
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motioning me to do likewise. Under his 
arm he held a neatly folded parcel. 

“Your costume for the second act. Don’t 
forget where it is,” he whispered, placing it 
behind the hall rack and covering it with our 
coats. ‘‘Come on!” 

I tip-toed behind him down the dimly 
lighted hall to the library. 

Through the half-open door we saw him, 
her honored father, my barrier to all happi- 
ness. He sat at the table, a book before him, 
a bottle of wine at his elbow. He smiled as 
he read, and one wrinkled hand, upon which 
sparkled a costly jewel, thoughtfully stroked 
the white hair away from his temples. Look- 
ing upon this defenceless old man, my heart 
misgave me. After all, what had he done 
that I—? 

I followed Pumps into the room, and, 
when he coughed, I shook my Captain Cook 
tresses and glared fiercely. Pumps pointed 
one of the long, rusty pistols at the banker’s 
aristocratic nose. The old man glanced up 
quickly and his face turned white. He 
opened his lips as though to speak. Pumps 
waved the pistol playfully. Then in a voice 
I would never have known, Pumps piled 
abuse on the poor old man. He swore at 
him frightfully, and threatened to shoot him 
so full of holes that the coroner couldn’t lock 
at him for looking through him. 

Never did I see anybody look and act so 
fiercely. He simply wouldn’t give the old 
man a chance to speak. He made him divy 
up his diamond ring and shirt-studs. He 
cursed me up hill and down dale for stand- 
ing around, when I should have been sort- 
ing the silverware on the mantel. So, while 
he negotiated further with the banker, I 
selected and placed in a sack such articles 
of value as came within my line of vision. 
I was glad to do something. By the time 
I was through, Pumps had the old man’s 
watch and somewhere about four hundred 
dollars in cash. The banker had not spoken 
a word, simply obeying orders. 

“T guess we’ve got all th’ stuff, Hornet,” 
said Pumps, helping himself to a choice 
Havana. ‘Guess we'll sneak it now. The 
other boys’ll be gettin’ uneasy.” I nodded, 
and plastered my false whiskers closer to 
my face. I was anxious to sneak it. 

“By th’ way, Mister, we’ve got a young 
chap out here, gagged an’ bound, as maybe 
is a friend 0’ yours.” 
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The old man shook his head dumbly. 

“Youse kin speak, only it mustn’t be too 
loud,” said Pumps. 

““Who—?” 

He could get no further. He wet his dry 
white lips with his tongue, and motioned 
Pumps to proceed. 

“His name’s Gray, so he says,” Pumps 
continued. ‘We held him up ’bout an hour 
ago. He didn’t show much fight.” 

I groaned inwardly. Oh, how I hated 
Pumps for that speech 

The old man nodded. 

“Yes, I know him. ‘That must have been 
him,” he said, closing his teeth with a snap. 

“Here’s his watch,” proceeded Pumps, 
pulling out my time-piece and opening the 
cases with his bowie-knife. 

The picture of a sweet-faced girl floated 
down and rested beneath the banker’s eyes. 
The blood came swiftly back to his face, 
and he wiped his brow excitedly. 

“‘What—what are you going to do with 
him?” he asked, bending forward. 

“Him? Th’ bloke outside? Why, we’re 
goin’ t’ take him with us. He’s got all kinds 
o’ grit. We’re goin’ t’? make him one of us. 
See?” 

Inwardly I thanked Pumps from the bot- 
tom of my heart. 

“‘He is too timid to make even a sneak- 
thief,” said the banker, with conviction. 

“But he’s reckless, you see,” grinned 
Pumps. “He loves a gal, an’ th’ gal’s old 
devil of a father won’t let.’em marry.” 

The old man smiled, and gazed thought- 
fully at the hand whereon a short time before 
a diamond had sparkled. 

“Tf he is willing, why have you bound and 
gagged him?” he asked, looking straight into 
Pumps’ eyes. 

Pumps shuffled uneasily, and I groaned 
aloud. He turned quickly, and berated me 
for a highly qualified something. I was on, 
and kept quiet. 

“You see,” explained Pumps, ‘‘he was 
docile ’nuff till he found we was a-comin’ 
in t? rob you. Then he sartinly did show 
his mettle.” 

“What?” ‘The old man’s voice sounded 
like the explosion of a cartridge. 

“Not so loud, not so loud,” urged Pumps, 
waving the pistol. - 

‘What did he do?’’ demanded the banker, 
eagerly. 
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“Waal, he did too much. He laid out 
three of my best men, that’s what he did. 
You’d be proud to know how he spoke o’ 
you, Mister. Said he’d ruther die than have 
one ha’r in your venerable head hurt, didn’t 
he, Hornet?” 

I nodded so hard that my whiskers came 
loose again. 

““So we had t’ strap him up, you see,” ex- 
plained Pumps. 

“So he really has some sand,” said the 
old man, slowly. ‘You think he really has 
some, eh?” 

“Do I? Well, 
the bank-bills he held with his knife. 
should have seen him.” 

‘“‘And he is going to be one of you—that 
is, if—” 

‘“‘He’s goin’ t’ be. You’ve got it thar, 
Mister. Whoever this old fogy is—th’ gal’s 
father, I mean—I reckon he don’t know 
good material when he sees it.” 

The old man stood up. 

“Tf you’ll refuse to take him as a member 
of your—your band, I'll give you a check 
for another four hundred.’ 


now!’’ Pumps tapped 
“You 


Pumps thoughtfully helped himself to a 
second cigar. 
“T don’t like t’ lose him,” he said thought- 


fully, ‘‘an’ I like th’ young beggar. Why 
air you so interested?” he asked sharply, 
turning on the banker, who recoiled before 
his fierce gaze. 

‘He tried to protect me—that is all,’’ re- 
sponded the eld man. 

“Humph!” ejaculated Pumps. 

He motioned me to come over to him, and 
jabbered in my ear. 

“We will make a proposition,” he said, 
turning to the old man, “‘an’ it’s this. If 
you'll make out a check payable t’ th’ young 
feller Gray, fer double th’ amount you’ve 
named, an’ promise t’ use your influence with 
his sweetheart’s old father, we'll refuse to 
take him in our band. What you say?”’ 

“Tl do it.” 

The banker pulled open a drawer in the 
table, and drew forth a check-book. 

‘“‘An’,” said Pumps magnanimously, “jest 
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t’ show you that we mean right, we’ll give 
you back all these leetle articles that we’ve 
relieved you of—thet is, if you’ll guarantee 
t’ see thet these two young folks get spliced 
regular with th’ ol’ man’s consent.” 

“Tl do that too.” 

“‘O’ course, as a matter o’ form, we mus’ 
have your written guarantee, you know,” 
added Pumps, placing the old man’s watch 
and ring on the table. 

“You shall have it,”’ rejoined the banker, 
writing busily. 

“Hornet,” commanded my chief, turning 
to me with a wink I well understood, “‘go 
out an’ tell th’ boys t’ send th’ young feller 
in here. ‘Tell ’em it’s my orders, an’ if any 
kickin’s done, remember th’ name o’ th’ 
kicker. You needn’t come back. Wait 
outside for me.” 

I put the silverware, sack and all, back 
on the mantel, and slipped out. 

While, behind the hall rack, I dressed for 
the second and last act, I could hear Pumps 
entertaining the banker with a further des- 
cription of my prowess. Discarding my 
bandit’ dress for a much-bedraggled and 
very muddy and rent evening suit, I brushed 
my real hair up on my head and dashed into 
the library. Pumps, seated on the edge of 
the table, wax telling a funny story, and the 
old man was actually laughing at it. He 
rose as I entered, and, coming swiftly for- 
ward, held out his hand. 

Pumps, with a low bow, left the room 
softl on tip-toe. I remembered that I had 
to do a little acting on my own account, and 
sprang guickly after him. But the banker 
laid his hand on my arm. 

“Never mind him, Billy,” he said. 
all, he is your good friend.” 

I opened my eyes wide 

“Friend ” I gasped, fumbling in my empty 
pocket. “‘Why—” 

“Here is your money, and watch, a:d-—— 
picture,” said the banker. 

Picking up Jessie’s photo, he gazed at it, 
a tear in his eye. 

“T guess you can have her Billy,” he said 
softly. 


“ After 
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THE INVADER 


By Henry Kendrick Schofield 


LL through the long day I had tramped 

stubble field and shore: partridge and 
jack-snipe bulged the pockets of my coat, 
bespeaking my success, and when I reached 
that turn of the road where I could see the 
gables of my house bursting through the oak 
trees that surrounded it, I paused a moment. 
The sympathetic loneliness of the place had 
grown dear to me—dear as nothing else had 
been, since I had cast the Wunderlust behind 
me, with its dim trails, that called to me now 
only over my pipe in the evenings, through 
the winding turns of memory. 

That day, I had sent my man, Tony, to 
the village for supplies, and precedent told 
me he would not return until late. So it 
was with surprise that I pushed open the 
outer door and stepped into the hall, to 
catch the faint crackle of burning wood from 
the fireplace in the living room—my especial 
paradise. ‘A fragment of our old college 
Drinking Song sprang to my lips, for surely 
Tony had returned, and all disquieting pros- 
pects of having to prepare my own supper 
vanished. 

I stepped into the room and the strain 
died on my lips. There in my favorite chair, 
her shapely head bowed over my favorite 
Omar Khayyam, was a,girl! The evanes- 
cent gleams glanced from her jet-black hair, 


and glowingly caressed her small oval face; 


I could not see her eyes. At the sound of 
my footfall, she turned quickly, sending chills 
of confusion filliping through my bewildered 
brain. 

“Good evening!” she said easily, with no 
trace of embarrassment. 

Stammering and stuttering out of sheer 
trepidation, I acknowledged her greeting, for 
women were to me as the puzzling unknown, 
over which I had worried my brain at college. 

“You see,” she spoke, ‘I was out for a 
little run in my motor-car, and just in time, 
I noticed that my gasoline was about ex- 
hausted, I turned in here, hoping to borrow 


some. Seeing no one about, and finding the 
door unlocked, I made myself at home.”’ 

“Do you always take such risks of entry?” 
I ventured. Then, noting the look of pained 
surprise that momentarily marred the clear 
forehead, and instantly realizing the un- 
worthiness of my speech, I hastened to make 
reparation as best I might, the while mentally 
cursing Tony for a neglectful idiot in leav- 
ing the door unlocked. I also became aware 
that a pair of auto-gloves and a long gray 
dust-cloak prominently occupied the center 
of my table. 

“I’m very sorry,” I continued, “but I 
haven’t so much as an ounce of oil in the 
place: may I see you to your motor-car?” 

“No, you may not!” she said, bringing 
her dainty lips into a most distracting pout. 
“How am I to reach Clayton’s—some twelve 
or fifteen miles from here—with less than 
a pint of gasoline in the tank? Have you 
a rig?” 

But Tony had the rig, and the horse, so 
that was out of the question. 

“Then, whether you like it or not, you'll 
have to take me in for the night,” she an- 
nounced, with a finality of tone that ad- 
mitted of no gainsaying. ‘“‘My name is 
Ashford, Mona Ashford,” this last in a tone 
that was in itself the ultra of finality. 

A thought, born of her words, filtered 
through my benumbed senses. 

“Mona Ashford?” I queried. 
surely, Tom Ashford’s sister?” 

She inclined her head, “Yes.” 

Now, be it known, that Tom was my best 
friend, and only visitor, and I could hardly 
understand, for, according to him, his sister 
was nothing more than a child. And then 
a light dawned upon me. What disparaging 
creatures brothers are! 

“And you’re Hugh Rutherford, I know,” 
I found her saying. ‘‘The one Tom says 
is a ‘woman hater,’” she added half saucily. 

I stiffened quite visibly, I am afraid. Her 
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words, in a sense, undoubtedly were true; 
but then, somehow, I hated to hear her 
say it. 

“Please don’t put it that way,” I begged. 
“T was always more scandalized than I de- 
served to be on that score. The truth is, 
Miss Ashford, I have seen so little of women. 
Your brother has perhaps told you what a 
wanderer I have been. Such women as I 
have seen in my manhood were only the wives 
and daughters of post traders. The former, 
certainly unattractive, to say the least: the 
latter, perhaps full of a latent grace and beauty 
imbibed from the hills and forests of their 
land, but withal, forbidding and almost ser- 
pentine. You see, I am not a competent 
judge. But, enough,” I ended lightly, “You 
must be nearly famished.” 

“The ice is melting,” I heard her whisper 
to herself, and then she confessed, “‘I am.” 

“Then, as you’ve discovered the Poet of 
Persia among the litter of my table, I will 
leave you to your reading.” 

“I’m enjoying it, too,” she cried, an en- 
thusiastic note creeping into her voice. “It 
is the first time I have ever read it. To 
think that he, in his heathen philosophy, 
should have solved the problem as he did,” 
and she read 
‘“°Tis but a tent, where takes his one day’s 

rest, 

A Sultan to the realm of Death addrest —”’ 
and on through the stanzas which had so 
often held me captive. 

And so I left her to go into the kitchen. 

I had been there but a short time, when 
Mona—it had suddenly become apparent 
to me that to think of Tom’s sister as Miss 
Ashford would be the height of folly—ap- 
peared, insisting that she be allowed to take 
a hand. I agreed with alacrity, for in hands 
like mine, dishes often prove unwieldly, and 
told her that she might spread the table. 

But she soon returned from the dining 
room, wearing a smile of dissatisfaction. 
* Are we—I mean, am I to have my first 
supper with Tom’s friend, in there?” and 
she pointed to the oaken door 

“Yes, why not?” 

“Tt’s so big and bare and lonely; not a 
bit cozy and comfortable, like the living 
room, with its hand-hewn beams, and its 
rugs, and the grizzly’s head over the fire- 
place.” 

Now this, like ail other events of the even- 
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ing, was totally without precedent, but by 
the light of the kitchen lamp, I discovered 
her eyes to be a violet blue. “Black hair 
and blue eyes,” I mused. “An almighty 
fetching combination,” and she had her way. 

But it was not without a pang that I saw 
her sweep the ashes and match stems from 
my table to the floor, and then ruthlessly 
gather up my books and my papers, to pile 
them unceremoniously on the settle. until 
I saw how deftly she laid the few china dishes 
I possessed, and all my antagonism changed 
into arbitrary resignation. 

““You’re so awfully good to humor me so, 
but I do so like this room, and you don’t 
really mind, do you?” she asked. 

In that moment my resentment departed, 
even to the last shred, and, traitor that I was, 
I even helped remove the last of the books, 
although afterward I hated myself for it. 
Once, during the meal, she turned her eyes 
toward me. “Don’t you ever wish for the 
gayer side of life? Are you ever satisfied 
here?” 

I was surprised at this turn of our small 
talk. ‘Yes; I am satisfied,” I told her. 
“You will, I know, pardon my frankness—” 

“Oh, but I want you to be frank.” 

“But,” I said, continuing. ‘Your world 
seems so commonplace to me: so uninter- 
esting. Here, beyond the pale of society, 
one does not always have to be thinking of 
pretty speeches, and of paying court to passe 
dames—and you must be affable to them, 
you know, or else be voted a bore.” 

She protested. ‘You -have been preju- 
diced against us,” she said, ‘‘and besides, 
there is the society of the men.” 

“Men!” I exclaimed. “With but few 
exceptions, they are mere mummers, mouth- 
ing a cant composite of the latest social scan- 
dal and the prevailing fashion; ready to pay 
tribute to the fatted purse; loving with greed, 
rather than with pure affection: spending 
their time at pink teas and bridge parties!” 

When I had finished her eyes were glow- 
ing. “I see the difference, now,” she said, 
“but somehow, I have never felt it before; 
perhaps it is because it is the only world I 
have ever known. I begin to see that it is 
all-a ‘Passing Show.’’ 

The meal at last came to an end, and, as 
I relegated the dishes once more to the 
kitchen, I registered a vow that never again 
should such sacrilege occur. Returning, I 
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found her again ensconsed in my chair, and 
again my book. 

Hardly an evening in years, that I had 
not smoked my after-dinner pipe in that 
chair, holding communion with the old 
Persian poet, whose religion had almost be- 
come part of my own, ar? now I wondered 
how the old chair felt tow. rd its lovelier and 
lighter burden. 

For some moments we sat in silence, and 
then she turned. “I know you smoke after 
supper, Tom always does, so you may if you 
wish.” 

I confess that it was wiih a sensation en- 
tirely new that I reached for my brier, and 
resurrected ty tobacco from its temporary 
burial under the books and papers. She 
was calmly giving me leave to smoke in my 
own house For a moment, I stubbornly 
decided to forego the pleasure, but she looked 
so comfortable and pretty; why should I 
be disagreeable, so I accepted the splinter 
which she ignited from ie fire. 

She was speaking. “I’m awfully sorry 
to have to ask you for shelter over night, 
it’s so dreadfully unconventional, but—” 
and as her voice trailed off into a plaintive 


little note of appeal, I hastened to assure her 
that I understood, and felt sure that Tom 
would too. 

The evening passed quickly, and at ten 
o’clock I showed her to the room I always 


kept for the boys. Making her as comfort- 
able as possible, I bade her “Good Night.” 

As I turned to go, she touched my arm. 
“T forgot to tell you that Tom is expected 
at the Clayton’s tomorrow.” 

In the living room, I paused a moment 
before the fire. From above, the giant 
grizzly leered upon me, and I became un- 
comfortably conscious that the air, redolent 
of leather and tobacco, was crude and almost 
barbarous. Then I cursed myself roundly 
in the most primitive of oaths from my long 
list of western expletives, and somewhat moli- 
fied, went to bed. 

I slept but little and when sleep came it 
was only to bring disquieting dreams of the 
girl before the fire. It was retribution that 
I, with my long-vaunted independence of the 
Feminine, should be thus disturbed by an 
hour or two’s companionship of a girl. 

Long before my usual time for rising, I 
was up, thinking to spend a time alone with 
my books, but hardly had I comfortably 
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seated myself, before I heard her step upon 
the stair. 

Calmly and critically I scrutinized her, 
and in her morning freshness I found added 
charms. 

Tony had returned late, and, although he 
had made the fire, and attended to his duties 
with all his usual punctiliousness, I berated 
him soundly to appease certain inconsisten- 
cies of my own, and was relieved when his 
questioning gaze was no longer fixed upon 
me. 

Breakfast over, I had Tony make ready 
the team, and we started for the Clayton’s. 
I amazed myself with the recklessness with 
which I threw aside my reserve, and t.ied 
in every way possible to make the long drive 
a pleasant one. When the qualms of out- 
raged precedent gripped me, I whispered 
soothingly that it was no more than duty; 
the duty a host owed his guest. As the miles 
passed, I gloried in her smile, and begrudged 
every foot of the way, but Clayton’s at last. 

A host of the guests rushed out, plying her 
with questions. Someone, I suppose he was 
accounted the wit of the party, for every 
house-party, I am told, has such an incum- 
brance, suggested an elopement, whereat 
the rest of the innane questioners laughed 


‘ uproariously, until I felt myself blushing 


assiduously. However, Tom was there, and 
before I left I secured his promise to run 
over before long, and, out of politeness, I 
added, ‘Bring your sister.” 

The recollections of Mona’s enforced visit 
served to lighten an otherwise tedious jour- 
ney, but back at home things went quite 
differently. 

Tony met me at the door with inquiries 
which I chose to ignore as insolent. The 
days that followed were days of inward strife 
and contention for me. I buried myself in 
my books, striving to forget; they soon ceased 
to interest me. Then came the hunt. For 
hours, and even for days, I walked through 
brush and tore through brambles, unheeding 
the scurrying haste of rabbits or the inviting 
“Bob White” of the partridge, seeing noth- 
ing but the illusive figure of a maid who was 
ever fleeing before me. A week of this, and 
I plunged myself into my work. Page after 
page of manuscript would I write, read and 
consign to the flames. Invariably my hero- 
ines were Mona; my heroes, pen-pictures of 
myself. Beyond this words and ideas failed. 
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I was disgusted and morose: even my pipe 
denied me its customary solace. The dull 
walls which had witnessed all that was quiet 
and peaceful in my life, now frowned down 
on me fighting my battle alone; my freedom 
warring with that which I feared was the in- 
cipient budding of love. 

The auto-car still stood in the stable. 
One morning Tony approached me: “Are 
you trying to fix the car?” he asked res- 
pectfully. 

“Why?” I growled. 

“Oh, nothing, sir: I’ve seen you out here 
several times.” 

“Go to the devil!” I admonished sourly. 

<n truth the car held for me a strange fas- 
cination, and often standing before its crim- 
son and brass, I alternately blessed and 
cursed it for the part it had played in the 
whole sorry business. 

Everywhere the old atmosphere was lack- 
ing, and although I took fiendish delight in 
spreading the ashes from my pipe over the 
table, and of arranging my papers carefully 
in confusion; but the Invader ruled then 
as literally as when she first usurped my little 
domain. 

The morning of the eighth day brought 
Tom, but he was unaccompanied. At my 
guarded inquities, which I thought to be 
studiously impersonal, he laughed. 

“Why, old man, I actually believe that 
you’d rather it had been Sis than her big 
brother, and you, Hugh Rutherford, actually 
asking about the welfare of a girl,” he finished 
in a drawl. 

His friendly slap on the shoulder brought 
to me anything but the feeling of good-fellow- 
ship which it deserved, and I made no reply. 

We went inside and filled our pipes, but 
a constraint hung over our confidences, and 
once or twice I caught Tom’s glance fixed 
upon me in a half-puzzled, half-humorous 
way, and it annoyed me beyond telling that 
I should be so unsuccessful in disguising my 
disappointment. 

And then Tom threw one of his big strong 
arms around my shoulders, quite as he used 
to in the old Yale days. ‘‘Hugh, what’s the 
trouble?” 

Sometimes in the superficiality of words 
there lies hidden a multitude of sympathy. 
His words were replete with invitation, and 
the brotherly affection of one strong man for 
another. 
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I thought for a moment; this step taken, 
and perhaps it would be farewell to my life 
of sympathetic solitude: but had not the 
sympathy already departed? All else but 
my love for Mona suddenly became dwarfed 
and trivial. 

I turned to Tom, plunging straight into 
my confession. “Incredible and impossible 
as you may have believed it, a woman has 
entered this desolate old life of mine, Tom, 
and filled it not with happiness, but with a 
pain that she only can alleviate. She has 
made me love her,” I finished lamely. 

Tom winked slyly at the rafters, but never 
even permitted himself a smile. 

“Tve fought it step by step, day by day, 
with the strongest and best that’s in me, but 
itisn’t any use. In the absence of your father, 
Tom, have I your permission to speak to 
her?” 

For a moment, I think, he did not realize 
the purport of my words, and when it dawned 
upon him, he burst into peal after peal of 
laughter. His merriment nettled me con- 


siderably, and I was just framing a retort 
when he spoke again; this time there was 
no laughter in his tone. 


’ 


“‘T’m glad, so glad, old man,” was all he 
said, but it was his handclasp far more than 
the words that told of his sincerity. After 
he had gone, the crackling voice of the hard- 
wood blaze and the undulating smoke from 
my brier seemed to me sweeter than they had 
been for days before. If she would come, I 
knew that the old order would again prevail, 
only in a greater and sweeter way. 

The next day but one brought them both. 
I thought the greeting Mona gave me a little 
reserved, but had I been better versed in the 
ways of woman, I should not have noticed it. 

Be that as it may, she was ravishingly pretty 
in the golden-brown of her habit, for both she 
and Tom had ridden over, and once inside the 
dear old house, all else gave place to the wild 
joy of having her there once again. 

We spoke of everything, except that hav- 
ing a personal tone, and never once did she 
allude to her former visit. ‘Then Tom saun- 
tered over to the fire, kicked the end of a 
blazing log reflectively, and said: 

“Where can I find that beggar, Tony, 
Hugh? I want him to look at the mare. I 
think she picked up a stone coming over.” 

I told him, and he left us. 

Alone with her, I was stricken with a 
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strange new fear, and the first few moments 
burned with my vexatious inability to frame 
a coherent sentence. Then I too rose: her 
gaze was wandering through the flames. 
“Mona,” I said, and she turned quickly. 
“Hardly a fortnight ago a man lived in this 
house hap; .ly and contentedly: happy to 
live his life as he had chosen it; contented 
to rest here beyond the sweep of society and 
of women. Returning home one evening, 
he found an invader in his little kingdom, 
instead of the peace and solitude he craved. 
The next day she withdrew, but, like all in- 
vaders, did not go with empty hands. She 
carried away with her that man’s greatest 


treasure—the enjoyment of his lonely life. 
She awoke in him the realization of the nar- 
rowness and selfishness of his existence, and 
with that knowledge came the desire to share 
it with her. He tried to stifle it, and to for- 
get; how hard he tried and strove he himself 
only knows. Days passed, the bitterest days 
of that man’s whole life, and then she re- 
turned. Don’t you think that she should 
make some reparation for the void left in his 
happiness ? 

But Tom’s returning footsteps sounded 
nearer and nearer in the great hall, and I was 
forced to read my answer in the lights and 
shadows of her eyes. 


MRS. GILLOCK’S CHARITY BASKET 


By Rosa Kellen Hallett 


AVE you got a pair of mittens handy, 
Ma?” asked Angenette Gillock, step- 
ping in from the kitchen to the living-room, 
where her mo her was placidly sitting by the 
window. 

Mrs. Gillock dived into the depths of the 
basket at her elbow. ‘‘I guess so,”’ she said. 
‘?’'Tain’t socks you want?” as she fished out 
a pair of those articles. 

“No,” answered Angenette cheerfully. 
‘““Men’s mittens. Where are them beauti- 
ful blue and white speckled ones you made 
a while ago?” 

“Here they be,” triumphantly. 
you want them for?” 

“Mr. Hosea Kamm. I’ve got his hands 
to soak in cold water. They’re ’most froze.” 
and she turned away from the old lady who 
laboriously arose from her chair and followed 
her. 

Mr. Kamm, a rosy old man with thick 
white hair, whose hands were undergoing 
the therapeutic treatment Angenette had pre- 
scribed, faced Mrs. Gillock sheepishly. 

“Where be your mitts, Hosey?”’ was the 
stern question, 


“Who do 


Hosea gave a lugubrious grin and replied 
briefly, “Lost ’em.” 

Well,” persisted Mrs. Gillock, “you ought 
not to be out this weather barehanded.”’ 

“Fact is,” confessed the object of this soli- 
citude, ‘‘Mirandy says ’twill be a lesson to me 
to go without any for a spell.” 

“Oh, shucks!” exclaimed Mrs. Gillock 
tartly. ‘That ain’t sensible. Mirandy will 
find it kind of dear doctoring up frostbites. 
Mittens is a sight cheaper.” 

Mr. Kamm dried his hands on the roller- 
towel that hung beside the sink, drew on the 
big blue mittens and picked up the milk-can 
that showed his errand. “Thank you kindly 
Lucindy, and you too, Nettie. These do 
feel proper good!” 

“You're welcome as the flowers in May, 
Hosey,” benignantly responded Mrs. Gil- 
lock. ‘If you lose them, you’ll know where 
to come for more.” 

“Tt’s a reg’lar blizzard,” commented Mr. 
Kamm, putting his hand on the door-knob. 
“‘Won’t be much going away to Thanksgiv- 
ing, I guess.” 

“Mercy on me,” cried Angenette. ‘We're 
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expecting Cousin Chester and his family from 
over to ’Ponset. Don’t you think they can 
get here?” 

“Nope,” rejoined the old man. “But 
then, I ain’t no weeja-board; I don’t know 
everything.” 

“There were eight of them coming,” said 
Mrs. Gillock. ‘‘We’d be terrible stocked up 
if they should fail us. Your folks going to 
have company ?” 

“Well, not exactly,” was the slow reply. 
“They're company themselves this year. 
They’ve all gone over to her folks.” 

Mrs. Gillock and her daughter both stared 
at the speaker in surprise. 

““My! you'll have to start pretty early to- 
morrow morning, to get to Toxit in time for 
dinner, if you get there at all.” Angenette 
looked out at the clouds of whirling snow, 
and there was decided doubt in her tone. 

“Oh,” explained Mr. Kamm, with an ob- 
vious effort at jocularity, “I’m going to keep 
Thanksgiving all by my lonesome. *Twas 
Mirandy’s folks, you see, and she thought 
*twould seem like crowding to take me.” 

“For the land’s sake—” began the elder 
woman indignantly, but a glance from her 
daughter checked her. 

“T think Mr. Kamm better come and eat 
dinner with us,” said the latter. ‘Chester 
would love to see him, and so would Lucy 
and the children, and there’s plenty of room; 
and if they shouldn’t be able to yet here, 
*twould be a real accommodation.” 

She beamed upon the old man, who stam- 
mered that he was afraid Mirandy’d think 
he was hinting. “She told me I’d better 
not tell anyone I was alone.” 

Mrs. Gillock snorted. ‘‘Pshaw, but you’re 
soft, Hosey Kamm!” and she stalked away as 
majestically as she could with her stiff knees. 

Her daughter laughed. ‘‘ Now Ma’s mad,” 
she remarked. ‘‘You’d better not disapp’int 
her, Mr. Kamm,” and the caller plodded 
away, a warm glow beneath the breast of 
the faded blue army overcoat. 

Mrs. Gillock had resumed her seat at the 
window when Angenette appeared in the 
doorway. ‘‘He’ll come, Ma, but,” indig- 
nantly, “did you ever hear anything equal 
to that?” 

“‘No, I never!” Mrs. Gillock’s cheeks were 
flushed and her accents were sharp. 

“T used to think Jabez was hard on his 
pa, but even Jabez would turn in his grave 
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if he could see how his wife treats the poor 
old gentleman.” 

“He ain’t to say old,” resented the mother. 

“His hair’s awful white, anyway.” 

“His mother’s was white at thirty, for I 
seen it,” retorted Mrs. Gillock. “He and 
me were one year’s children, and I don’t 
calculate I’m in my dotage for a spell yet.” 

“No, indeed,” soothed Angenette, ‘I 
should rather think not. He’s an awful nice 
man, anyway, and I wish we had one just 
like him to keep our wood-boxes filled up.” 

“Mirandy Kamm acts like a heathen 
image,” said her mother, angrily. ‘Well, 
I guess I’ll set up another pair of mittens,”’ 
producing yarn and needles from the over- 
flowing basket beside her. “I shouldn’t like 
Hosey Kamm to go finger-cold while I’m 
alive.” 

She cast on her stitches with a defiant air, 
and Angenette went back to her work. She 
was a fair, brisk maiden of twenty-five, and 
too ‘‘forehanded” to be baking mince pies 
at this late day, but a row of fresh apple and 
squash pies were exhaling luxurious odors 
from the shelves of the kitchen pantry; a 
dish of stewed cranberry was sending up a 
fragrant steam on the dresser; a great plum 
pudding occupied the oven; and Angenette 
was making ready the fat turkey and the host 
of vegetables necessary for a regulation 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

All night the storm continued, and when 
at twelve o’clock the next day, Mr. Kamm 
came floundering in, he reported drifts above 
his head and the roads impassable ; and there 
were only three people to sit down at Mrs. 
Gillock’s hospitable board. 

“This is a scrumptious good dinner, Lu- 
cindy,” praised the guest, in one of the in- 
tervals of his appreciation of the delicious 
viands. “It’s a top-notcher!” 

“Ain’t it?” she agreed. ‘‘Angenette is 
a good cook, if I do say it.” 

“I’m sure, Ma, all I know is what you’ve 
taught me,” deprecated her daughter.‘‘And 
what’s pleased me most about this dinner,” 
she added, “‘is that I ain’t had to carve. Ma’s 
an awful shirk,” she gazed at her mother 
fondly, ‘“‘and I always have to do that.” 

“I’m satisfied,” chuckled Mr. Kamn, sur- 
veying his plate with complacency, “I’ve got 
the carver’s portion.” A sudden cloud over- 
spread his face. ‘‘Mirandy says I’m awful 
wasteful at it, though.” 
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‘“*Mirandy talks too much,” declared his 
hostess with emphasis. Then more mildly, 
““Me and Angenette, we think you done beau- 
tifully.” , 

““Yes, indeed,” chimed in Angenette, ‘‘and 
now you must have some mince pie.” 

“‘T don’t know ’bout that,” hesitated Hosea, 
shaking his white curls. ‘The last pie I eat 
didn’t set real well.” 

“Was it my pie?”’ demanded Mrs. Gillock. 

“Why, no, of course not.” 

“Then stop talking nonsense and eat your 
pie like a Christian. I'll risk it. Anyway, 
there’s some peppermint drops in my basket, 
and if you eat a couple of them, there can’t 
nothing hurt you.” 

“Now, Ma, you and Mr. Kamm go into 
the parlor and visit with each other, while I 
redd up,” genially commanded Angenette, 
at the conclusion of the meal, and as the hum 
of the old voices met her ear she smiled to 
herself, ‘““Ma always did set store by Mr. 
Hosea Kamm.” 

The short afternoon had drawn to a close 
before she rejoined the pair, and Mr. Kamm 
rose to depart. 

“My, but I must be going,” he said. 
got all the chores to do.” 

“?’Tain’t worth while to ask you to come 
plowing back to supper?” tentatively ob- 
served Mrs. Gillock. 

“Oh, no,” returned the guest, “I couldn’t 
eat nothing after that dinner!” 

“Come over to breakfast,” invited Ange- 
nette. ‘‘We must have someone to help us 
to eat up that big turkey. Get your chores 
done up first and stay to dinner, too,” she 
urged. 

Mr. Kamm pondered, “I’d love to real 
well, Lucindy, but—” 

“You come to dinner, Hosey Kamm,” 
directed Mrs. Gillock imperatively. 

By nine o’clock on the next morning the 
old lady was peering out anxiously along the 
lane. 

“My stars, Nettie, What’s that?” 

A moment later the outside door was 
pushed violently open, and in staggered 
Zenas Vidall, bearing in his arms a great 
blue bundle, which, when deposited on the 
lounge, proved to be Hosea Kamm. 

“T’ve been breaking out the road with my 
double yoke of oxen,” panted the young 
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Hercules, “‘and just as I got opposite Kamm’s 
I heard the cow bellowing like sixty, and | 
run in to see what was up; and there was the 
old gentleman lying flat beside the watering 
trough with this gash in his head. There 
ain’t a soul to home, so I just lugged him out 
onto my sled and fetched him up here.” 

Angenette hastened for the camphor bot- 
tle, and her mother proceeded to bathe the 
injured man’s forehead. 

“Shall I go for the doctor?” inquired Zenas. 

“T don’t believe so,” said Angenette. ‘See, 
he’s opening his eyes.” 

“Then Til tend to the cow and be right 
back.” 

When the young man re-entered the house, 
he found Mr. Kamm propped up on the sofa, 
eating hot buttered toast and drinking coffee. 

“T was on my way to milk the cow, when 
I stumbled and fell, and I didn’t know an- 
other thing till I come-to here. You're a 
good boy, Zeny.” 

“Well, that’s all right, Mr. Kamm,” as- 
sured Zenas. “There ain’t nothing at all 
for you to bother about. I’ve milked the 
cow, and fed her, and watered her, and I’ll 
step around again before dark.” 

“Darned shame to leave an old body like 
that alone,” grumbled Zenas to Angenette 
in the kitchen. 

“Ma says he ain’t so to say old,” averred 
that damsel, with a gay little laugh. 

“Laws me. Is that so?” and the two young 
creatures giggled. 

“Be you real comfortable, Hosey?” mur- 
mured Mrs. Gillock, in dulcet tones, in the 
other room. ‘Don’t you want another pillow 
under your head?” 

Hosea looked at her admiringly. ‘‘ You’re 
awful good to me, Lucindy.” 

Mrs. Gillock bent over him.. The pillow 
was just right, the patchwork quilt was tucked 
in around him. ‘“TI’d like to be good to you 
always, Hosey,” taking his red, chilblained 
fingers in her strong, capable hands. 

“Oh, Lucindy, do you mean it?” he said 
rapturously, and drew her down gently to- 
ward him. 

From the doorway through which she was 
about to enter, Angenette withdrew discreetly, 
and peeping into the little mirror over the sink, 
confided sagely to her reflection there, ‘‘ Didn’t 
I tell you she set store by Mr. Hosea Kamm ?” 
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By Alice Woodruff McCully 


SOBEL LEROY started perceptibly as 
she seated herself in the chair which 
the usher held in readiness for her. For an 
instant she forgot to move, then, catching her 
breath, finished the action hurriedly. She 
asked for a paper and drew off her gloves 
leisurely, a frown between her eyes, as though 
she were in a deep study and her brows still 
arched in surprise. The cause of her sud- 
den emotion sat with his back turned to her 
at a table a short distance away, utterly un- 
conscious of the amazement and consterna- 
tion his presence was producing. One rea- 
son for his lack of knowledge lay in the deep 
absorption in which his companion held him. 
She was bending every effort to amuse him, 
and succeeding very well. 

Isobel passed her hand across her forehead, 
as though dazed, and then settled down be- 
hind her paper, though she did not notice 
that she was holding it upside down. What 
she did notice was that other woman, her 
well-groomed figure, blond hair, sparkling 
rings, flashing smile, and above all, her 
youth. Then Isobel’s eyes wandered to the 
man with whom she sat. Only his back 
was visible, but she knew it too well to be 
mistaken. The broad shoulders, fair hair, 
and firm lines could belong to no other. 

The waiter stood at her elbow. It almost 
made her laugh to think that she should 
eat now, but she ordered something mechani- 
cally, and leaned back in her chair. She 
was searching through her brain for some 
explanation, some excuse, but she could find 
none. Leonard had phoned her that the 
unexpected arrival of a stockholder in the 
company would keep him several hours late; 
and not to wait dinner for him, as they would 
have it down town. To this he had added 
some loving raillery and his regrets as well. 
She was frankly disappointed. It was a 
rare occurrence in their household. Leon- 
ard had given up the club and everything 
of that sort when they were married. Noth- 


ing was pleasure without her, he said. He 
even liked her with him while he smoked his 
after-dinner cigar. They rarely went out. 
He liked his own hearth best of all, and she 
acquiesced readily in anything that pleased 
him. In fact, her whole life since her mar- 
riage had been one strong desire to please 
him at any cost. She hated the cares of the 
house; but because he liked his own home, 
she oversaw it to the minutest detail, watch- 
ing that every part of the mechanism should 
move perfectly. She had surrendered to 
him her very soul, and thought that he had 
given his. A suspicion or a doubt never 
crossed her mind. In fact, it seemed im- 
possible when he spent so much of his time 
with her. 

The waiter brought her order and she 
drank the coffee slowly. They were drink- 
ing champagne at the other table. She won- 
dered vaguely if that were the reason Leon- 
ard had asked her to curtail the running ex- 
penses a little. A wild desire possessed her 
to get away, to leave the hateful place be- 
hind her. Why had she thought her own 
table too lonely, and driven down to this 
restaurant instead? On second thought, 
she was glad though—yes, very glad, and she 
would know a little more. It was vulgar, 
beneath her, but as the waiter filled her glass, 
she remarked in an indifferent tone: 

“Quite a striking couple there.” 

The waiter nodded. 

“Yes, Mr. Leroy of the Upton Trust Com- 
pany. He has been stopping in here for 
luncheon and occasionally dinner for the 
past year. His wife with him.” 

His wife! So. She drew a long breath 
and looked around to see if she could leave 
the room without passing that table, or let- 
ting him see her. Yes, she thought it possi- 
ble. Fortunately, she had on a new gown 
he had never seen, one bought especially to 
suit his taste and please him, she remembered 
ironically. The fresh air gained, Isobel then 
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walked briskly for.several squares, then hailed 
a cab, hesitated a moment, and gave her home 
address. It was with considerable bitterness 
that she did so, but she had no other to give, 
and she wanted time in which to think. Dur- 
ing all the ride homeward, she made no sign, 
simply giving herself up to the physical com- 
fort of the moment. At her own door she 
rang impe:iously and hastened up to her 
room without speaking to. the servant who 
let her in. 

Once alone in her room, she locked the 
door savagely and began to pace the floor 
in quick, impatient strides, now and then 
digging her dainty little French heel into the 
carpet, as though she could make it pay for 
the pain she was suffering. She threw her 
hat and coat upon the bed and stopped before 
the mirror, peering savagely at her own re- 
flection. 

“Tsobel Leroy, you are a fool,” she mut- 
tered, then ‘‘Fool, fool, fool! You have been 
sitting calmly back letting the common rut 
rob you of your charm. What you need is 


vim and life, and, yes, a spice of the devil. 
You are getting commonplace, when you 
should still be able to turn your husband’s 


head.” 

She spoke the truth, for the dark face, with 
its clear profile crowned by the masses of 
black hair was one that might easily be beau- 
tiful, dangerously so, in its dark, passionate 
way. Her great black eyes snapped and the 
line of her scarlet mouth grew straight. When 
she had left the house, her face had been pale, 
but now her cheeks burned. 

“Yes, a good tailor could make your figure 
even more graceful than that blond — 
hussey’s!”” 

She spit out the word as though she were 
choking the woman by the use of it. Again 
she took up her pacing, still thinking aloud. 

“T don’t want to ever see him again after 
this. Nearly a year! We haven’t been mar- 
ried two. If I leave him, though, I have no- 
where to go. And I like luxury. The court 
might give me a little, Leonard himself might, 
but it would never keep me as I must be kept. 
Even now, I feel stinted. Yes, Ill have to 
stick it out. It is bread and butter and cake 
too. If it goes: this way two years more, 
there won’t be much cake left at the end of 
ten. It’s a business proposition with me. 
I must charm, grow young again, tantalize, 
and—laugh. Yes, laugh, that is the most 
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important. For myself, I must find amuse- 
ment somewhere else. Books, society, clubs, 
anything to take me out of myself. Leonard 
is my business now. Outside of business 
hours, he is shop.” 

She laughed at the. idea. It was amusing 
to think of her in business, earning her own 
way; but the thought clung, and soothed 
and calmed her. An hour before she stood 
at the darkest time in a woman’s life—that 
hour when she learns for the first time that 
her trust has been betrayed—that the man 
to whom she thought she stood for all things, 
turns lightly aside at the faintest breath to 
listen to the laughter from the lips of another 
woman. To her it had come even harder, 
for she had been more innocent and more 
trusting than most young wives even, and 
Leonard had been more to her, spent more 
time with her, and seemed to engross himself 
more with her than do the average men, even 
early in their career. The shock was greater 
and the reaction would be so too. 

Isobel glanced at the clock. He would 
probably be home soon. She did not wish 
to meet him, but it was a necessary ordeal. 
The few times business had detained him 
before, she had always waited for him pa- 
tiently, even when the meeting had been ex- 
ceptionally long, and it would not do to alter 
the custom now. As she thought of the dif- 
ference between now and then, for the first 
time she burst into tears—wild, hot tears of a 
heart betrayed and a love that was killed. 
She threw herself down on her bed and rocked 
back and forth in her anguish, moaning aloud 
sometimes. The paroxysm did not last long, 
and she rose hastily, better, her pent up feel- 
ings relieved. A cold glitter shone in her 
eyes and the red still dyed her cheeks. She 
moved quickly about, removing all traces of 
disorder, and combing her hair carefully. 
She looked at the gown she wore, a dark blue 
‘tailor made.” She smiled. “Not very— 
devilish,” she muttered, and looked among 
her things for a red silk. She had had it 
made up some time before, but to her sensi- 
tive refinement, it had seemed a little too 
bright, too low, and too clinging, and she had 
laid it aside. Tonight, it suited her. From 
a vase on the table she took a red rose and 
twisted it in her hair. Looking into the glass, 
she indulged in a smile of satisfaction. She 
would have made a good Carmen then. 

When Leonard’s key sounded in the latch, 
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Isobel ran lightly down the stairs and threw 
open the door for him, throwing her arms 
about his neck and kissing him passionate‘y. 
That moment witnessed the degradation of 
the woman soul within her. In the future, 
all things would be possible to her. The wife 
he had left in the morning ready to lay down 
her life to make him happy, and to give up 
all her days to a service of love for him, had 
changed in those few hours to a coid and cal- 
culating woman, one who would stand by 
him so long as the sky were cloudless, but 
who would cast him adrift the moment he 
were not able to satisfy her luxury-loving 
soul. Her softness of the morning had given 
place to a glittering brilliancy. Otherwise, 
there was no outward change, and the man 
in his blindness was glad to see the change. 
When he started to speak of the new stock- 
holder, Isobel placed her fingers over his lips. 

“That is shop, my boy. You have given 
your evening to it, and now the rest of it 
belongs to me.” 

So the saving words were never spoken, 
and as the days passed Isobel grew more 
and more restless. In Leonard’s presence 
she brightened and glittered outwardly, some 
of it even sinking deeper within. To her 
it was a new game, and it amused her im- 
mensely—while it lasted. But she could not 
be always with Leonard, and in his absence 
time dragged upon her hands, and she could 
take an interest in nothing. The hours that 
before she had spent in devising some new 
way to make him happy or comfortable were 
empty now. To dominate him completely 
was her sole thought; but it was a desire that 
sprang from novelty and love of ease, and 
not from the heart, and as she had told 
herself before, out of business hours he was 
shop. Perhaps had she had littie ones to 
demand: her attention, things would have 
been different, but she felt that she was 
selling herself to Leonard for so many sheck- 
els, and she would make a good bargain. 

Isobel planned upon an extensive course 
of reading to fill the weary hours, but her 
interest lagged. Tales of love cloyed and 
disgusted her, science wearied, and history 
mocked. She took up Shakespeare. One 
day Leonard came in and found her deeply 
buried in a costly volume of Macbeth—held 
upside down. His raillery upon it was the 
last straw, and she gave it up. 

The restlessness increased, and in despera- 
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tion she became an indefatigable caller. Be- 
fore, most women had wearied her, and she 
had held gossip beneath her, but she gradu- 
ally sank into it. Clothes, and all the other 
little frivolities of one woman’s chatter to 
another, became of prime importance to her. 
At first she only called and had her recep- 
tions in Leonard’s absence, but gradually, 
she gave herself up more and more, and finaily 
urged her husband out in tue evenings with 
her. Her brilliancy grew and sat well upon 
her. She became a woman whom people 
looked at twice, and then turned to look at 
again. In a certain way, it pleased her and 
she enjoyed the admiration which she re- 
ceived. She was a woman who could be very 
charming when she chose to please. 

e One evening she attended a dinner dance, 
with Leonard. Isobel wore a rich, striking 
gown of yellow silk and black velvet, that set 
off every curve of her full and graceful figure 
to its best advantage. She was sparkling, 
daringly, radiantly beautiful. As she felt all 
eyes bent upon her, the wine and the music 
entered into her blood. Her partner whis- 
pered hot words of admiration into her ear, 
and for the first time since her marriage, she 
looked upon other men as real, and remem- 
bered their possibliities of love, even though 
she were Leonard’s wife. It is a crucial 
moment in the life of a woman situated as 
Isobel when she first remembers. For a sec- 
ond it amazed her, and then she laughed to 
think that she had been blind to it for so 
long. Jack Adderby’s head whirled with 
the intoxication of the glance she threw at 
him in reward She noticed that Leonard 
was not dancing, but watching her with eyes 
plainly filled with admiration. It was un- 
usual, and it filled her anew with madness. 
As she left the ball room, she glanced up into 
Adderby’s face and murmured: 

“T am always at home to my friends on 
Thursdays.” 

Then she passed swiftly on without wait- 
ing to catch his fervent reply. She was learn- 
ing fast. As she seated herself in the car- 
riage, Leonard turned to her and said: 

“Jove! Isobel, you are the handsomest 
woman I ever saw.” 

And with her head upon his shoulder, she 
whispered: 

“And all yours, Harry.” 

The next day was Thursday, and Jack 
Adderby’s card was brought to her shortly 
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atter she finished her luncheon. For a mo- 
ment she wavered. At heart she was not 
a bad woman, and she hesitated to play with 
fire, but only fora moment. The cold glitter 
sprang to her eyes, and she muttered: 

“Tt will be amusing. Something to make 
me forget for a few moments at least.” 

Adderby sprang eagerly forward, grasp- 
ing her outstretched hand. 

“I came early, both because I couldn’t 
wait, and also to avoid the crush.” 

“Friday is my day at home. Thursday 
is for my friends, and they are not overwhelm- 
ing.” 

“And you count me one?” 

“Perhaps,” she laughed. 

“Then it is only probatio.?” 

“Probation upon good behavior.” 

She busied herself with the tea things. 
The time flew by rapidly, and they both 
started when a distant clock struck four. 
He held her hand as long as he dared at 
parting, and looked down upon her beauty 
with a fierce delight. Isobel went straight 
to her room, and, looking in her mirror, said 
simply: 

“Tsobel Leroy, you are the smallest woman 
that I know.” 

-After that she sat down and read for an 
hour without once looking up. Her nerves 
felt rested. 

Gradually she slipped into more and more 
friendly terms with Adderby. He spent two 
or three afternoons a week with her now. 
Occasionally they drove together, and at din- 
ners, receptions and dances they often met. 
Frequently he sent her flowers, and it all 
amused her and helped her to break the 
monotony of her life. She always refused 
to think seriously, and constantly told herself 
that she was living for the present alone. 

Adderby was not a bad man, as men go, 
but he knew the world well, and Isobel daz- 
zled him. Had she been free, he would have 
married her, but a divorced Isobel would be 
a different matter, and he was worldly enough 
to be satisfied with the stolen meetings and 
trust to chance to drift. 

The servant handed Isobel a note. She 
took it with a little shrug of surprise. Was 
Adderby wearied so soon? She opened it 
slowly. 

“Dearest: All the fates seem allied 
against me, for I slipped as I was coming 
out and hurt my foot too badly to leave 
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the house. I am suffering wretchedly 
with it, and I can’t bear the added agony 
of not seeing your face. Darling, won’t 
you come here and have dinner with me? 
You can manage to come, I am sure, 
if you try, and you know you can trust 
me. It would transport me to the 
seventh heaven of bliss. Don’t re- 
fuse me; remember, I am not used 
to suffering, and I crave the sound of 
your beloved voice. As always, 
SACK.” 
It was the first time that he had ever ad- 
dressed her in such a manner, but the effect 
of the past few months showed itself upon 
Isobel, for she neither tore the note nor grew 
angry. Instead, she sat down to write a 
gentle refusal. But as she wrote, she grew 
thoughtful. She felt a certain contempt for 
herself and her own pettiness. A wave of 
disgust swept over her, as she reread the note, 
and she turned to a fresh sheet of paper. 


“Thanks. You have brought me to 
In the future, our paths 
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As she addressed the envelope, the tele- 
phone rang, and she rose to answer it. 
Leonard’s voice greeted her: 

“T am so sorry, dear, but I will have to 
stop for a stockholders’ meeting. Don’t wait 
dinner for me, and perhaps you had better 
not sit up, as I shall probably be very late; 
we have a good deal of business on hand.” 

The words: stung Isobel. She remem- 
bered that other meeting, and a feeling of 
helplessness came over her. Her eyes fell 
on the letter she had written, and she picked 
it up, holding it in the flame of the grate. 
Adderby was better than nothing, and it 
would be a sort of retribution. ‘Three words 
would be sufficient and she penned them, 

“At six sharp.” 

Isobel dismissed her own carriage in front 
of one of the department stores, and stood 
on the curb waiting for it to disappear. Her 
nerves already unstrung, were suddenly set 
on edge by the sight of that other woman. 
She picked her way across the street, brush- 
ing by Isobel and attracting general atten- 
tion. A couple of men standing next Isobel 
turned to watch her. 

“Quite a stunning woman.” 

“Ves. Western. Widow of some Mon- 
tana copper king. All kinds of money. 


my senses. 
lay in opposite directions. 
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Say she saved the Upton Trust Company 
from going under about six months ago. 
Leonard had done a good turn for her hus- 
band some time or other, and she remem- 
bered it, and put about a quarter of a million 
into the concern at a critical time. Funny 
how—” 

They moved away toward an approaching 
car, and Isobel repeated their words slowly 
to herself. What if—? She staggered with 
the thought. And she? What had she 
done? She remembered now that she had 
refused to let Leonard tell her of that new 
member. Had he tried and relegated it to 
shop, when she stopped him? She hurried 
to a telephone booth and took down the re- 
ceiver. When Leonard answered, she asked 
coolly: 

“Who is in consultation with you tonight, 
Harry?” 

““Meachem, Shannon, Chrichton and Mrs. 
Scott.” 

“Isn’t the new member there?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Scott. Why?” 


“Nothing, I just wanted to know. I am 
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pretty tired, so I shall not sit up for you to- 
night, but be sure and come to me as soon 
as you get home. I—I feel a little upset.” 

She hung up the receiver and called a cab, 
sinking back into the corner helplessly. 
She had been so near. She shuddered. 
Leonard should have told her, any way,of 
course. He was a little to blame, but then, 
it all looked so different, and it seemed merely 
an oversight on his part. What if Mrs. Scott 
had not passed as she did? Then she ground 
her teeth as she thought of Adderby, and the 
note he must have received by this time. 
She had one task left to do there yet, and 
then, then she would bury the past six months 
and forget that they ever entered into her life, 
save for the wisdom gained. Thank heaven, 
there was nothing in them yet that she might 
not tell her husband. 

Harry Leonard was only a man, but there 
was one time in his life when he did display 
exceptional tact. It was when he took his 
overwrc ight wife in his arms and kissed her 
tears away, taking the blame all upon him- 
self and his own blindness. 


WHAT DOES THE GREAT WORLD ASK OF ME 


By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


What does the Great World ask of me? 
I have not sought to right its wrong — 
I only brew my cup of tea 
And, pouring, sing a little song. 


What does the Great World ask of me? 
I have not, on it, frowned nor smiled. 
I only sing my songs for three, 
Myself, my Husband and our Child. 


What does the Great World ask of me? 
I only send my songs to roam: 
That others, wheresoe’r they be, 


May learn the joys of Love and Home. 
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A NOVEL LIFE-BOAT 


By Katharine Stanley Nicholson 


Photographs by the Author 


BOUT thirty years ago, the self-right- 
ing, self-bailing life-boat, an ingenious 
device which had been in use in Great Brit- 
ian for a considerable period, was introduced 
into the United States Life-Saving Service. 
By reason of its desirable qualities, it came 
to stay, though probably with improvements 
in course of time. Possessing great strength 
and buoyancy, and very difficult of being 
capsized, its superiority over the ordinary 
life-boat, for long trips, was very evident, 
and gradually it was put into use in a num- 
ber of the United States Stations. Wherever 
found, it has added to the life-saving drill a 
novel and highly interesting feature, though 
one not as yet familiar to the general public. 
The drill with this boat is a much more 
elaborate affair than that practiced with the 
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ordinary one. In order to accustom the crew 
to prompt and intelligent action in case 
of capsizing, they are required to prac- 
tice once a week, overturn the boat while 
fully manned, remain underneath it for a few 
seconds, and then allow it to right itself. 
When Uncle Sam’s orders made this com- 
pulsory, some resignations from service are 
said to have followed, but on the whole the 
men at the Watch Hill Station, whom it was 
our pleasure to watch going through this 
exciting performance, seemed to consider it 
good sport, overturning the boat repeatedly, 
and taking the accompanying ducking as a 
trifling occurrence. 

We were fortunate in having our cameras 
at hand, for it would have been impossible 
for a camera-lover to fully enjoy such an 
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occasion without them. For several weeks 
we had been endeavoring to photograph the 
drill; but without success, as it was an un- 
certain event, taking place at the most in- 
opportune times. Eventually, however, the 
beach drill proved a welcome introduction 
to the other, and brought about the desired 
opportunity. 

As we hurried to the shore at eight o’clock 
one morning, to watch the drill with the 
breeches-buoy, the captain caught sight of 
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noon, and upset the boat as often as you 
like.” 

Rejoicing in our good fortune, we set to 
work. About seventy-five yards distant .a 
pole had been erected, to represent a ship 
in distress. Half way up, it was surrounded 
by a narrow ledge, reached by a rude ladder. 
Climbing this, to the ledge, one of the life 
savers took his place in the breeches-buoy, 
which was suspended in air by means of 
ropes attached at one end to the pole, and 





“RAPIDLY HE WAS DRAWN ACROSS THE INTERVENING SPACE” 


our cameras, and proceeded at once to busi- 
ness. 

“Here, you with the big camera, I want 
you to stand right here and take our pictures. 
No, I don’t want that little one,” with a con- 
temptuous glance at the other, “but you can 


both come along, if you like. Now, do you 
think you can do as well as that?” produc- 
ing two or three medium-sized photographs. 
We humbly promised to do our best, and 
then hastened to clinch a bargain. 

“Tf we do this, will you drill with the life- 
boat, and give us a chance to photograph it ?” 

“Sure,” was the accommodating reply. 
**T’ll have the drill at three o’clock this after- 


held at the other by the rest of the crew, who 
formed a picturesque group in their white 
suits. 

Rapidly he was drawn across the interven- 
ing space, the whole performance occupying 
only four or five minutes. Cases are on rec- 
ord where two minutes and a half have suf- 
ficed to complete the entire drill, from the 
rigging of the apparatus to the rescue, but 
such instances are rather unusual, and five 
minutes is the time required by drill-rule. 

It was the work of only a few moments 
to procure a snap-shot and then, the appara- 
tus having been loaded upon the beach-cart, 
to photograph the crew with it. “Early morn- 
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“ THERE WAS NOTHING UNUSUAL IN THE APPEARANCE OF THE BOAT, EXCEPT FOR THE 
LOOPS OF ROPE WHICH HUNG LOOSELY ALONG THE SIDES” 














“ GRASPING THE ROPES, ALL PULLED STEADILY ” 
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ing light is not the most favorable for such 
a proceeding, but when circumstances com- 
bine to facilitate matters, much is possible; 
a fortunate thing when one must either seize 
the present opportunity or forego it alto- 
gether. 

A clear sun, with the added advantage of 
intense reflection, from the water, gave the 
necessary assistance, and accomplished what 
would have been less easy in different sur- 
roundings. 
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Rarely had it borne a more interested 
crowd than the excursionists, about two hun- 
dred in number, who happened to be wait- 
ing for a steamer, and who divided their at- 
tention quite equally between the cameras 
and the maneuvers of the life-boat. 

There was, at first sight, nothing unusua! 
in the appearance of the boat, except for the 
loops of rope which hung loosely along its 
sides. Their purpose soon became evident, as 
being of much importance in this style of craft 
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“ RAPIDLY THE GREAT FORM TURNED OVER THEM ” 


At three o’clock that afternoon, the boat 
was launched, fully manned, and we stationed 
ourselves on a little pier opposite the life- 
saving station, the water between forming an 
ideal stage for action. The crescent-shaped 
bathing beach borders on Long Island Sound, 
the horn at the éastern end being formed by 
the rocky point upon which the light house 
and life-saving station are situated, and which 
makes a barrier between the calm waters of 
the Sound and the open sea. 

Directly opposite the station, the pier, built 
as a landing for excursion boats, juts out 
about one hundred yards, and a better post 
for observation could hardly have been found. 


At a signal from the captain, the oars were 
placed by the crew safely along the inside 
of the boat, and then, grasping the ropes, all 
pulled steadily, their feet braced against the 
opposite side of the boat, which was quickly 


on a level with the water. Rapidly the great 
form turned over upon them, until, with a 
mighty splash, it struck the water, and all 
were engulfed, and held voluntary prisoners 
underneath. 

Tt was done in a few seconds, and for sev 
eral more the boat remained bottom up, hid- 


. ing the men from view. The excited spec- 


tators held their breath, but presently had 
leisure to notice certain peculiarities of struc- 
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ture, namely three round openings in the bot- 
tom of the boat, by means of which the self- 
bailing is accomplished. 

In the boat’s floor, which is so placed as 
to be on a level with the water when it is 
manned, are several openings, each con- 
necting by a metal tube with one in the bot- 
tom. As water cannot rise above its own 
level, and as each tube is closed, at the floor 
level, by a valve which opens downward, no 
water can pass up into the boat, while any 
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responding swiftly to the men’s manipula- 
tion. It is when we work along the lines 
laid down by nature that the greatest achieve 
ments are possible, and the most difficult 
labor lightened, and it is in obedience to one 
of her greatest laws, that of gravitation, that 
the remarkable boats are built and operated. 

In order to procure the self-righting quality, 
each is furnished with a heavy iron keel, and 
well provided with ballast. If overturned, 
it is impossible for the boat to remain so, on 











“ALL WERE ENGULFED AND HELD VOLUNTARY PRISONERS UNDERNEATH” 


dashing in from above is at once shipped 
through the tubes. So quickly is this accom- 
plished that a full boat can empty itself in 


about half a minute. A valuable quality, 
indeed, for braving heavy seas, sometimes 
in the wildest storms, and one that adds 
greatly to the safety of the occupants. 
But now the men k osened their hold 
on the ropes, and the bozt’s power of right- 
ing itself was demonstrated. Left to its 
own devices, it rolled easily back into posi- 
tion, while the drilling crew climbed over the 
side and prepared for another upsetting. The 
whole affair was managed so easily and nat- 
urally as to seem almost sport, the great boat 


account of the elevated air chambers in the 
bow and stern, and as it rolls upon one side, 
the ballast and the iron keel, which by its own 
weight must naturally seek the water, quickly 
force it back into position. 

The captain made good his word, going 
through the same performance repeatedly, 
till we had sufficient opportunity to photo- 
graph every step of the drill, he appearing 
particularly anxious to have a good view 
secured of it when entirely overturned, show- 
ing the openings of the baling-tubes. 

At length, even the most rabid camera en- 
thusiast must have been satisfied. The sym- 
pathetic excursionists took their departure, 
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“THREE ROUND OPENINGS IN THE BOTTOM OF THE BOAT, BY MEANS OF WHICH THE SELF- 
BAILING IS ACCOMPLISHED” 


and slowly the boat was rowed back to the 
station, and drawn up the gangway, while we 
watched it regretfully, feeling that we had 
indeed spent a pleasurable hour, which there 
might not soon be the opportunity of repeat- 
ing. 

It was about the middle of the last century 
that these self-bailing, self-righting boats 
were first put into general use, and the world 
owes a debt of gratitude to Great Britain for 
a device that has. been the means of saving 
many valuable lives and much property. 

As early as 1785, Lionel Lukin, a London 
coach-builder, attempted the construction of 
an “insubmergible boat,” and succeeded in 
improving considerably on anything in use 
at that time. To him belongs the credit of 
having built the first life-boat, and having 
thus been instrumental in much life-saving. 
A few years later, more improved models 
were furnished by William Wouldhave and 
H. Greathead, the latter of whom had built 
before 1804, thirty-eight boats for England, 
Scotland, and other countries. It was not 
till about 1851, however, that designs for a 
‘self-righting, self-emptying boat were pre- 


sented, in a contest for a one hundred guinea 
prize, offered by the president of the Royal 
National Life-Boat Institution for the best 
model of a life-boat. 

Two hundred and eighty models were sent 
in, from Great Britain, America, France, Ger- 
many and Holland, that presented by Mr. 
James Beeching of Yarmouth gaining the 
prize, and with slight modifications becom- 
ing the foundation of the boat now in 
use. 

Since this was first introduced into the 
United States service, thirty-seven have been 
furnished to our stations, the majority being 
modeled after a boat sent by the Royal Na- 
tional Life-Boat Institution. Their record 
is a good one; in four hundred and seventy- 
one trips they have capsized but four times, 
and but one life has been lost for every one 
hundred and seventeen saved. 

As has been stated, the value of this style 
of boat lies in its especial fitness for use on 
long trips or in heavy gales, when there is 
constant danger of sinking or capsizing. 
Under such circumstances, it is unquestion- 
ably much safer than the ordinary surf-boat, 
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though on account of its greater weight and 
consequent unwieldiness, it is less fit for trans- 
portation over long stretches of heavy sand, 
such as are so frequently found on the coasts 
of Long Island and New Jersey, and is not 
convenient for rescue work near shore. 

But here, as in other lines of activity, in- 
ventive ingenuity has been at work, and this 
difficulty bids fair to be overcome.- Already 
one make of surf-boat has been improved by 
the addition of the self-bailing property, and 
efforts are being made to satisfactorily apply 
the property of self-righting also, without an 
increase in weight. 

When this important feat has been accom- 


plished, the result will be a life-boat pre-— 


eminently fitted to meet the varying condi- 
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tions of the service, and highly efficient in the 
great work of life-saving. 

Mr. Sumner I. Kimball, general superin- 
tendent of the United States Life-Saving Ser- 
vice, suggests that, with such improvement, 
there should be a wider field of usefulness 
for boats provided with these qualities. That 
is, that they should be furnished to all steam- 
ers and other vessels carrying passengers, in 
place of the ordinary life-boats used by them. 

Such a provision would indeed be a wel- 
come one, and should arouse a widespread 
interest, as any innovation which provides 
more effectively for the protection of life and 
property can be a matter of indifference to 
none, but must appeal forcibly to all classes 
of humanity. | 





“LEFT TO ITS OWN DEVICES, IT ROLLED EASILY BACK INTO POSITION” 
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By William Hemstreet 


HO that has been raised under its influ- 

ence can forget its glories? Its walls 
have cradled and re-echoed the genius of our 
land. It has been the forum of the only 
genuine democracy. It has made our coun- 
try all it is; it has been the inspiration and 
strength of our progress, the germ and bud- 
ding of all leadership, the “ballast to the 
sail” that Macauley could not see in our 
institutions. There the people have clari- 
fied all problems, redressed all grievances, 
defined all principles, weighed every aspirant 
and set their seal on every fame. The pub- 
lic mind brought squarely to bear upon a 
proposition burns up its dross as the sun 
does the miasma ofa night. Our political 
regression in the cities has come from the 
absence of the town hall principle and prac- 
tice, and the first step in reform must be its 
restoration. Mrs. Humphrey Ward said, 
“A republic means discussion.” In that ours 
has already passed its trial and been found 
wanting. The people will not apply the test; 
they are kept apart and away from the poli- 
tical and civic initiatives by both their love 
for money, society, ease and pleasure, and by 
the tricks of the politicans. In the cities we 
have no place of assemblage for election dis- 
tricts or small constituencies. The _politi- 
cians have limited the caucus district to the 
state’s election district, which is of such small 
territory as not one in fifty can have a public 
hall. They dread public meetings as imps 
of darkness do light. In an open, equal, 
democratic conference, general and special 
politics and every other subject of public 
concern, big and little, find their solution, 
and there the representatives of the people 
become instructed. In this is based the 
superiority of village over city government, 
in economy, neatness, comfort. In the popu- 
lous centers abstention from politics and the 
complex technique of party organization and 
procedure have left our average citizenship 
as far removed from making laws and law- 
makers, as any European serf or back village 


Filipino. We have actually circuited back 
of where we started from in 1776. A careful, 
matter-of-fact census shows that even our 
churchmen, as a mass, are as ignorant and 
helpless as babes in politics. It is the ugly 
concrete that half a dozen of their neighbor- 
ing gin-mill political heelers are worth a whole 
congregation in the making of a ticket. In 
a great democracy, whether of a government 
or a party, it is votes only that count. A 
great general has said he would as lief have 
a monkey as a man for pulling a trigger; so 
a politician would rather have the vote of a 
bum than a bishop, because more dirigible. 
Patriotic orations, sanctimonious reform com- 
mittees, good government leagues, with all 
their tomes of literature, have proved to be 
only sea-foam, vanishing at a touch or evapo- 
rating if left alone. With the best of inten- 
tions, the greatest of abilities and generous 
outlays, they have, year after year, formu- 
lated theories and promulgated tickets only 
to be ignored or derided by the parties. They 
begin at the mouth of the river to purify what 
the politicians corrupt at the fountain head. 
If they had tussled on a level with their fellow- 
citizens in the organized and normal cau- 
cuses, they would have accomplished some- 
thing, because the people are with them, ten 
to one. But they have all had at heart, snob 
treachery to our democratic institutions. Al! 
their devices to evade the caucus are but dis- 
plays of class instinct. 

The civic virtue and power of ALL the 
people must be applied at the customary 
party initiatives. There is the only full test 
of democracy. That test we have never yet 
fully applied in the face of the world. There 
is where the boss gets his advantage. Vot- 
ing at a general election only affirms party 
prejudice and is like an ox pulling a load by 
his tail. As we have not yet developed into 
a pentecostal stage of political concurrence, 
we must get bodily together for pre-conver- 
gence of wills and pre-arrangement of plans. 
All other combined human effort is that way. 
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The state could not do a greater practical 
good than.to erect or lease permanently, 
under control of the board of elections, a 
hall in every caucus district in the cities for 
the use of party caucuses, primaries, inde- 
pendent movements, conventions, and every 
other local concern. That would give op- 
portunity, keep public spirit agitated, ven- 
tilate all proposals and cure the present poli- 
tical stagnation which has made this land, 
politically, only a sterile desert of weeds, 
ravening beasts, stinging insects and crawl- 
ing reptiles. At these convenient places of 
public criticism all omissions, fakirs, nui- 
sances, grafts and eager self-seekers could 
be pointed out and corrected. This would 
be a general and steady grand jury system, 
for the ever-alert and astute American peo- 
ple. There the press would get abundant, 
true and nourishing pabulum. In them are 
latent civic gold mines as yet unexploited. 
Then only the fittest would survive to stamp 
their impress upon the state and the world. 
This is the very soil of our political and civic 
stalwartism. The constraints, formalities 
and griping necessities of the cities arrest 
men’s civic development. Politics is now 


hedged by a roaring line of salty breakers 
requiring a “breaking into politics” by hon- 


est people. But every leader in state and 
national politics, with one phenomenal ex- 
ception, is country-born and bred.~ In the 
city the mass seems to be in a haze and daze. 
A complete illustration for all may be found 
in that suicide city—the Borough of Brook- 
lyn—who, having topographical and natural 
advantages above all other cities, a million 
of people and an insular position, yet through 
its habit of political negativeness, its lack of 
civic nerve centers, surrendered its self-gov- 
ernment; so that now the nearest touch they 
have with their masters is the alderman, who 
represents fifty-five thousand people and 
ninety miles of streets. He cannot come 
down to grievances of small localities, which, 
after all, embrace all that make life comfort- 
able or miserable, but when he is cornered 
and promises relief he is confronted by an 
alien majority, and an over-bearing central- 
ized power “across the river.” This would 
never have come about with the habit of free 
and frequent local discussions and, conse- 
quently, officials capable of protecting home 
interests. So Brooklyn is ever handicapped 
with political upstarts of no public adapta- 
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tion, and also at times, with an insincere 
press—because editors must lay up some- 
thing for old age, like the rest of us. Brook- © 
lyn is “The City of Churches.” It has a 
plenty of religious centers. If it had more 
political centers it would not have to com- 
pete so unsuccessfully with Sunday rum 
centers. 

The absence of halls for public conference 
has been encouraged by politicians, while 
they can meet in a back barroom or private 
parlor and there initiate with fatal effect. 
They are invincible because organized; the 
people are a mob and the politicians depend 
upon them for a ratification of their tickets 
through the people’s blind partisanship. This 
politicians’ initial caucus in the city, corre- 
sponds to the country town meeting, but the 
people give it the go-by in the cities. In this, 
all cities are getting their punishment in high 
taxes, graft, official bungle, jobs and their 
audacious repetitions, monopolies and their 
impositions, dead-letter ordinances, sinecures 
and high salaries, indecent bill-boards, un- 
restrained public profanity and hoodlum- 
ism, fat police, food adulteration foul cellars, 
Sunday saloons, European Sabbaths, brutal 
strikes, waste of public charities, cow bells, 
street railroad nuisances, bedlam noises, a 
general hardening of public moral sense and 
lowering of ideals, general aistrust and in- 
creasing ‘‘Latin” tendencies. It has been 
said that the king is the fountain of honor. 
We have no such fountain, because, having 
sent away the king, we have not done the 
kings’ duty. Into these caucuses, which 
should be the hillside springs of politics, 
is flung every corrupting power. If a man 
wants a job for his carts, or if a bevy of smart 
engineers and contractors want to handle 
millions for ‘‘public improvements” against 
the common sense, or politicians want to 
make an early “deal” for offices that they 
cannot fill, they begin in a September caucus 
when the majority of the people is away 
upon the summer vacation. Thus the cau- 
cus comes suddenly, silently, swiftly, darkly, 
like a thief in the night, and makes private 
and public fate for the future. Between the 
job hunters and the legislature, the people 
grunt. Personal politics and public politics 
are as wide apart as the poles; the former 
arouses the latent demonism in a man, but 
the latter would bring out the new man. 

Now the state has created a majestic elec- 
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tive machinery but omitted a nominating 
machinery, which is more important. Our 
forefathers made a good constitution for three 
millions of people, but fell short for eighty 
millions. So the parties have, by a natural 
evolution, formed a voluntary system, that 
has become an unwritten constitution that 
should now be adopted by the law. A large 
people must be focussed by art and method. 
As under martial law, the state enrolls men 
and puts its hand upon them, so it shall be 
compelled to do in political duty. Left to 
merely voluntary act, our nominating sys- 
tem has become a scandal. The caucus is 
the crucial hour, the nick of time that con- 
cerns our government. Right there, while 
the state is asleep, its gnawing enemies are 
active, and from there they are permeating 
every function of society with their cunning 
and selfishness, as in gambling. The poli- 
tician is de-socialized and under moral stigma. 
One has just said that his companionship 
with this writer joepardises his job, that ‘‘the 
machine will stoop to anything and come up 
under a man out of deep water.” We might 
opportunely quote the classics here. Haw- 
thorne said: 


“T want nothing to do with politicians. 
Their hearts wither away and die out of 
their bodies. I have gained by this Cus- 
tom House experience to know. them. 
It is a knowledge that no power of 
thought or sympathy could have taught 
me, because the animal—or the machine, 
rather—is not in nature.” 


And Thoreau took a shy at them: “What 
is called politics is so superficial and inhuman 
that, practically, I have never recognized that 
it concerns me at all.”” But what those phil- 
osophers complained of was the perversion 
of politics from the magnanimity of the whole 
people, to the selfishness of a few as a private 
vocation. 

Politicians are an empty, rattling lot, filling 
the newspapers to the exclusion of all social 
and business substance of the state. 

Self government, partially shared, is the 
worst kind of government. In our cities, that 
are nearing the bulk of our population, it is 
already a proved failure. Left to sporadic 
and mere voluntary interest politics appeals 
to all the latent meanness in human nature. 
It goes beyond that and reaches to auxiliaries 
in secret lodges whence a candidate who has 
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not yet felt his weakness enough to grab for a 
‘*brotherhood” life rope receives from there a 
silent arrow. Universal application of the 
suffrage is the only means of detecting and 
batting back egoism as well as mysterious 
combinations. 

In the party caucus every trick is invented 
and matured to defeat the people, an enu- 
meration and description of which would 
take too many pages, but all of which could 
be promptly dispelled by popular interest in 
an official caucus. There the youth would 
find patriotic stimulus, and the wisdom of 
maturity would find useful application. 
There the boss could no more thrive than 
the devil in a church. There socialism and 
democracy would have their field and effect 
without their stings. The caucus is as im- 
portant as an election, or even as the legis. 
lature, for it is the power behind the throne. 
Also, there the office would seek the man, 
instead of the man seek the office. 

To erect this basic caucus system, the state 
would not need to invent anything compli- 
cated, or new, but merely affirm, regulate and 
control what is already familiar to the people. 
The territory would have to be redistricted, 
making larger caucus and primary districts 
than now, so that a delegate to each man- 
ageable convention, little and big, could be 
elected directly by the people. There should 
be one caucus district somewhat larger than 
now, for conventions within the county, and 
one larger caucus district for conventions 
larger than the county, although taking more 
than one day for the vote. The time and 
expense would be rewarded by the direct 
nomination principle and practise of getting 
good conventions and distracting and con- 
founding the bosses. No convention should 
ever be allowed to elect delegates to another 
convention, for there the mischief of the ma- 
chine, the bosses and deals comesin. We 
must never lose sight of the fact that the 
masses are always disinterested. 

This official and popular caucus systcm 
having been set up, it should avoid the old 
tricks of the politicians. These following 
rules would not destroy ‘‘organization” but 
they would destroy the bosses. The chair- 
man or president should not be allowed to 
name the committee for nominating the ticket 
for the various delegations, but it should be 
freely nominated in open meeting, recorded 
by the secretary, and then each voter vote on 
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a secret ballot for as many committeemen 
as required. No man who receives money 
from the public treasury should be upon any 
committee or convention. All voting should 
be by secret ballot, for it is the viva-voce vote 
or the delivery of a district’s vote by its chair- 
man that the boss uses as a whip. These 
secret ballot votes would all come right from 
the hearts of the people, where patronage, 
bribes and deals can never reach. This 
would be our final test as to whether a gov- 
ernment of, by and for the people shall per- 
ish from the earth. This plan would ensure 
always a majority government with its power 
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and majesty, and would perfect the civil ser- 
vice. Every publicist and teacher should 
assist in framing this new law. Then a new 
political sun would arise, and the millennium 
appear. But the wisest observers are now 
foreboding; they say our climacteric is due 
early in this century. Our time is short. 
Come back to the hard pan of our fathers— 
personal interest in the initiatives or skip for 
Canada. This must be done either volun- 
tarily or by compulsion, probably the latter. 
All politicians say the people will never vol- 
untarily come out to the caucuses and pri- 
maries. Let us have the district halls forthwith. 


BIRDS OF PASSAGE 


By James L. Elderdice 


ya fades effulgent summer’s light, 


When woods are leafless, meadows bare, 
With fleet wings cleaving pathless air, 
The birds of passage take their flight. 


By strange impulsions urged, they go, 
Leave northern, transient haunts behind, 
A southland zone to seek and find, 
Where tropic flowers perennial blow. 


Unerring instinct guides their quest, 
Brings, with a sense that never strays, 
Direct, through the uncharted ways, 

The restless migrants to their rest. 


Life’s budding spring, its summer strength, 
Its dreams and hopes too swiftly pass — 
As fades the leaf, as blights the grass: 

And Autumn Age comes on at length. 


The soul has promptings, too, as well, 
An intuition that discerns 
The Paradise for which it yearns: 
Immortal longings naught can quell. 


O never yet hath instinct erred; 
The winged travellers reach their goal, 
And thou shalt find thy rest, my soul, 
For man is more than beast or bird. 





MISS JEDITHA’S THANKSGIVING 


By Ora 


M*S JEDITHA said that the wind began 
it, and John declared it was the pie, 
but anyway it was, and that’s the main thing 
either in life or in a story. But we will let 
Miss Jeditha tell the story herself, and then 
you can judge. 

* * * 

“The instant I opened my eyes that morn- 
ing I said to myself severely, ‘Now Jeditha 
Simmons, this is Thanksgiving Day, and of all 
people you surely ought to be thankful. 
There are hosts of things for you to be thank- 
ful for. 

“‘Here you are as well and strong as can be, 
for what does a wooden foot and a crutch sig- 
nify when one has learned to manage them? 
And after all it is almost an advantage, for 
that foot is never cold and the other often is. 

‘Then you have money enough to keep you 
nicely, what with the lace work and the mend- 
ing and other odd jobs people give you to do; 
and the rent is not high, and with two rooms 
one can be as comfortable as a queen, if not 
quite so elegant, and after all it is a good deal 
less work than to keep a big house in order.’ 

‘‘Now there is rich Mrs. Ormsby with her 
fine home, and she told me the other day when 
I took the lace spread home, that she quite 
envied me my independent life, for with the 
trying time she had with poor servants, and 
sometimes no servants at all, she led a perfect- 
ly miserable existence. 

‘‘T asked her why she did not give her large 
house away then and take a small one, but 
she said ‘Oh, Miss Jeditha, I owe it to society 
to keep up a position, and I shall do my duty 
if it kills me! ’ 

“But this is a long way from that Thanks- 
giving morning and all the things that I had to 
be thankful for, and really there were so many 
of them I began to feel almost guilty to think I 
had so much more than many people. There 
were health and strength and food, (and, after 
all, plain food is so much more healthful and 
nourishing) and only the other day Mrs. 
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Ormsby had given me her last Winter’s bon- 
net, just as good as new. To be sure, she is 
large while I am such a little thing, and it is a 
trifle trying to know one looks like a walking 
mushroom, but after all, there is always a back 
seat one can slip into, and it is really more 
edifying to have one’s thoughts on what the 
minister is saying than to be thinking of one’s 
clothes. 

‘*Then everyone all over the house is so 
good tome. Just for example: Mrs. Oldstar 
knows how fond I am of babies, so she always 
leaves little Paul with me when she goes up 
town. Of course it puts me back a little in 
my work, but I just stay up a little longer at 
night, and after all, it isn’t good to get set in 
one’s ways, and that is a drawback in being 
an old maid, one is apt to grow odd and nar- 
row and hard to get along with; though, after 
all, I have noticed a few married people who 
were that way too. 

‘‘T never dreamed when I was young that I 
would live to be an old maid, and I remember 
how indignant I was one night when brother 
Charles teased me about being so fond of cats, 
and said that I would be an old maid yet. 
And John, who happened to be there, spoke 
up in his quiet way, ‘not if I can help it, Char- 
les.” And then, — but I can’t tell you the 
rest, only that I was the very happiest girl in 
the world that night, with John’s ring on my 
finger and John’s good-night kiss on my lips. 

‘‘Ah me! little I knew what lay before me, 
and even after the accident and all the pain and 
suffering, I was happy, for John was so kind 
to me and in the spring I was to be his wife. 
But before that time came I was in the hos- 
pital and knew the worst, that I should be a 
cripple for life. No, that was not the worst, 
there was John, my strong, handsome John; 
should he be burdened with a crippled wife? 

‘‘And Mind said, ‘You must give him up,’ 
and Heart said, ‘I cannot, it would be giving 
up life itself.’ And so the two warred against 
each other until I nearly died. But I can't 
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bear to talk about that time even now, when— 
but I haven’t come to that yet. 

‘‘T gave him up and lied to do it. It was 
my first lie and I hope and trust it may be my 
last. Many a night have I lain awake and 
worried over it. But there was no other way. 
I knew John and I knew he would never give 
me up but for one thing; and so I told him I 
did not love him! 

“‘T was a little better then, but only a little, 
and when he turned his white, set face upon 
me and said, ‘Are you sure, Jeditha?’ and I 
answered (God forgive me) ‘Yes, I am sure,’ 
I turned my face toward the wall and hoped 
and prayed to die. But death doesn’t come 
just when it is wanted, and after all, God 
knows best.” 

“And I don’t allow myself to think very 
often of what might have been, for when I do 
the future stretches out so long and dreary, or 
it did, I mean, before—but I am not come to 
that part yet. And really I don’t know just 
where I am, I have digressed so much, as the 
story books say, so I’ll just start a-new with 
the wind which was something dreadful that 
morning, sharp and cold and biting, but that 
wasn’t the worst of it for me, but the fact that 
it was from the east, and when the wind is 
from that quarter I may as well decide to fast, 
for cooking is out of the question, and there is 
more smoke in the room than goes up the 
chimney. 

‘‘What to do I didn’t know, for there were 
the pies to bake and the turkey to roast and no 
stove to do it in. I wouldn’t have cared for 
myself so much but I had invited company to 
dinner, poor Mrs. Jones who lives in the 
second floor back, and supports herself and 
five children by going out washing, leaving the 
children locked up for safe keeping. 

‘‘And knowing how selfish and miserable I 
am tempted to get on Thanksgiving Day, I 
determined to get ahead of myself for once, 
and in doing my best to make others happy, I 
would leave no time to be miserable in; so I 
had rashly invited the whole six to dinner, and 
bought a good sized turkey, for if those chil- 
dren were to eat Thanksgiving dinner with me 
they should have a square meal. And I never 
once thought of the wind. 

‘I ran down to the second door back and 
found Mrs. Jones just locking her door. 
‘Sure ma’am,’ she said apologetically, ‘I 
thought I could be after doin’ a wee wash and 
thin be back in toime fo: the dinner party.’ 
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“T told my story. The good soul’s face fell. 
It was going to be a great disappointment to 
her as well as to the ‘childers.? Then her 
long face broadened into a smile. ‘I'll tell 
yez, ma’am dear. I wash for the gintleman 
which does his own cooking on an ilegant ile 
stove, and I’ll just be afther getting it.’ ‘But 
how will he cook his own dinner?’ I asked, 
not exactly liking the idea of asking a strange 
‘gintleman’ for his stove. 

“‘Nary a dinner he’ll cook today, ma’am, 
for he told me himsilf as how invited out he 
was, and ivery day he might go I belave, for 
its quality he is. 

“Ts it the lame gentleman with the long 
beard?” I asked, interested at once, for 
whether it was the lameness or not, I had 
taken a fancy to the unknown, as I called the 
stranger to myself, and I hoped he had a gentle 
little wife at home who loved him all the more 
because of his infirmity. ‘The very same, 
and a dear good gintleman he is and quiet like; 
that spends his time a-writin’ of a book all 
about some furrin country. But I’ll jist run 
along ma’am and be back in a jiffy.’ 

‘“And sure enough, back she came, rosy and 
breathless, but bearing the oil stove in triumph. 
So we had our Thanksgiving dinner after all, 
and the five little Joneses ate enough turkey 
and pie for once in their lives. 

‘‘The mother carried the stove home after 
dinner, reporting the owner as still absent. 
We cleared up the things, the Jones family 
trooped off home happy, and I was left alone. 
And then I did two foolish things. When I 
made those mince pies in the morning I made 
one apple pie too. Not because I liked apple 
pie, for I don’t; not for the little Joneses for 
they liked mince pie best. But simply and 
solely because in the old days dear John had 
been fond of my apple pies, and some way all 
day in spite of my work and worry my thought 
would fly back to those old days and John. 

‘‘So here was the pie and no one to eat it, 
and I thought, ‘Why not send it to the Un- 
known?’ He would never know who sent it, 
and it might be pleasant to think some one 
remembered him on Thanksgiving night. 
I cailed to Charlie from across the hall, who 
did errands sometimes for me, and gave him 
the pie, telling him to put it at the gentleman’s 
door and come away. Then I did the second 
foolish thing, I sat down and cried. 

‘*The wind still blew. I could hear it moan 
among the leafless branches of the trees under 
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my window, and a cold rain that was almost 
sleet struck me in the face when I opened the 
window and leaned out. It was growing dusk 
and the lights in the houses across the way 
were shining out here and there. I could 
fancy the happy home scenes behind the 
screening curtains, and a great wave of loneli- 
tess swept over me. I closed the window, 
drew down the shade, stirred the fire to a 
brighter glow, and had just seated myself be- 
fore it with the firm determination to settle 
Jeditha Simmons once and for all, when a 
man’s step sounded in the hall, and a decided 
rap fell on my door. 

“T distinctly remember opening the door, 
and my surprise on seeing the Unknowu stand- 
ing there, hat in hand and carrying a paper 
parcel, but I am not quite sure of all that fol- 
lowed. A pair of eyes from which the glas:s 
had been removed, looked down at me inquif- 
ingly, and a voice I never thought to hear 
again said softly, ‘Jeditha! Jeddie!’ 

‘After all, there are times that don’t bear 
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talking about, and this was one of them. But 
after a while when things had grown calmer 
and straightened out a bit, he told me of his 
life in Australia, and how, after losing his own 
limb, he began to understand (or fancied he 
did) what he had never understood, the reason 
why I had told him I did not love him; how he 
had returned home but found no trace or sign 
of me until tonight, when on his return home 
he had found a pie at his door. 

‘‘But I don’t see,” said I, ‘‘how a pie?—”’ 

‘* John reached over to the table and picked 
up the brown paper parcel. As he leisurely 
untied the string and removed the paper his 
eyes twinkled mischievously, and then turn- 
ing the plate upside down he showed to my 
astonished eyes a paper neatly pasted on the 
underside bearing the words ‘Jeditha Sim- 
mons.’ 

‘‘T had sent a pie on that plate to a church 
supper. ‘So you see,’ said John, ‘we owe our 
thanks to the pie, little woman!’ 

‘‘But after all I think it was the wind.” 


THE CIRCUS UP IN THE SKY 


N the hush of the summer twilight, 
Mother and Ned and I, 
From our seats on the broad veranda, 
Watch the circus up in the sky. 


A maple bough is a tiger 
With a gleaming star for an eye, 

And the bears hide deep in the shadows 
In the circus up in the sky. 


The waving elm tree branches 
Are lions that crouch and spring; 
In the top of the tall old chestnut 
The monkeys frolic and swing. 


The apple tree is a camel 
With its back humped up so high, 
And the tall pine trees are soldiers 
In the circus up in the sky. 


And every night we watch it, 
’ Mother and Ned and I, 
Until it grows too dark to see 
Our circus up in the sky. 


Marie Morgan Finch 








THE MOONSHINER 


By Hunter Farish 


S Simon Bedders entered the Sanders 
Inn, the two men who had stood with 
their elbows resting upon the bar observed 
that he had been a Union soldier, since the 
buttons of his coat were like those which ad- 
orned the Federal uniform. Their inference 
was correct, and was further supported by 
the fact that Simon had only one leg—the 
other had been left somewhere in the Shen- 
andoah Valley during Sheridan’s memorable 
raid. The people of Pikesville, among whom 
Simon had chosen to make his home, had 
never looked upon him as a ‘‘carpet bagger,” 
and there was not one among them who had 
a sincerer contempt for those scavengers who 
followed in the wake of the victorious army 
than Simon himself, and many of the villagers 
declared that it was hard for them to believe 
that the kind hearted Simon could ever have 
been a Yankee soldier. Their respect and 
regard for him greatly increased when he de- 
clined to accept the position of postmaster; 
because in doing so he would have displaced 
a woman, and their only regret concerning 
his appointment to the position in the revenue 
service was the fact that it necessitated his 
leaving Pikesville. 

“Won't you jine us in a drink, stranger?” 
asked the younger of the two men who stood 
by the bar. 

“Heads it’s on me; tails it’s on you;” re- 
plied the newly-appointed revenue officer, as 
he toss2d up a coin, which showed the image 
of the American eagle as it fell to the floor. 

“Tt ain’t no use fur you to order none fur 
me,” said the older of the two Confederates, 
who looked as if he might have been a vet- 


eran of the “Mexican war, as well as the war | 


between states. ‘‘ You damned Yankee!” he 
continued, ‘‘Ef I had the arm I lost at Shiloh, 
Tould thrash you fur axin’ me.” 

“An’ ef I had the leg that I lef? behin’ 
Phii Sheridan, an’ you was ten years younger, 
we could have it out.” Simon replied in a 
good-humored way. ‘What!” exclaimed the 


old man. ‘You got the impudence to men- 
tion sech a name in my presence, sah; you 
insult me, sah.” 

The old man paused a moment for an 
answer, and receiving none, he left the “‘Inn”’ 
mumbling to himself as he walked across the 
street to the corner grocery, where he sat on 
an empty soap box and whittled a stick 
which he held between his knees. ‘Don’t 
pay no ’tention to him, stranger,” said the 
other soldier of the “Lost Cause.” ‘The 
poor ol’ fellow is done nigh los’ his mind.” 

“T’m sorry I hurt his feelin’s,” said Simon. 
“You gents know I didn’t mean no harm by 
axin’ him to drink.” Then he stretched his 
long lank arm out to the shoulder of the new 
acquaintance, and as he raised the small 
glass of brandy to his lips, he said as a toast: 
“T ’spects to live down here in these parts, 
an’ ef I marry, an’ the Lord sen’s me a boy, 
I’m goin’ to call him Phil Sheridan; an’ ef 
they come twins, I’m goin to call the other 
one Fitz Lee.” 

“Ts you goin’ to aim to keep them twins 
in the same crib, stranger?” asked the inn- 
keeper, as he gave back Simon’s proffered 
quarter, saying that the treats were on the 
“house.” 

“T say pard,” said the Confederate soldier, 
addressing Simon, ‘‘they tell me that thar’s 
a ‘Yank’ in Pikesville that kin play the fiddle 
nigh as well as ol’ Jubal Early could cuss; 
does you know him?” 

“Got a fiddle?” asked Simon. 
ef I is him.” 

“Jim Linkum,” said the southern veteran 
to the inn-keeper, “‘git yo’ fiddle, an’ let dis 
gent try his han’.”. ‘Then he turned to Simon 
again and continued, “Jim’s got a fiddle 
here whar he bought from that ol’ fellow whar 
was in here when you come; an’ sence he los’ 
his arm thar aint been no fiddlin’ in Sanders- 
ville; his name is Shiflet; he used to be the 
greates’ fiddler in these parts. - Thar warn’t 
no tavern ’round about whar he warn’t known, 
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an’ the tavern-keepers never charged him 
nothin’ fur stayin’; all the stages use’ to let 
him ride free, an’ thar warn’t no dance that 
was a dance, ’ithout ol’ ‘Shine-eye Shiflet’ 
was thar. His cap’ let him take his fiddle 
’long when he went in the army, an’ some- 
times the officers use’ to have him at head- 
quarters to hear him; they say that the night 
befo’ the battle o’ Shiloh, he sot ’roun’ the 
camp-fire playin’ ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ an’ 
as General Johns’on rid down the lines, the 
general stopped an’ axt him to play it over 
ag’in.” The face of the soldier of the ‘‘ Lost 
Cause’’ showed deep emotion as he continued. 
‘An’ that was the las’ tune he ever played; 
an’ de fiddJe that you see Jim bringin’ in is the 
las’ that Gen’ral Johns’on ever heared. I 
was here on a furlough when he came home, 
an’ my frien’, ’twas a sad sight to see ol’ 
Shine-eye come home with his fiddle swingin’ 
in his lef? han’; ’twas a sad sight.” 

As the two men sat down and tilted their 
split-bottom chairs against the wall opposite 
the bar, Simon proceeded to examine the old 
instrument. 

““This fiddle has been well taken care of, 
even if it has seen active service,” he re- 
marked. 


“Yes,” answered his comrade, ‘‘the ol’ 
fellow loved that fiddle, an’ besides, ’twas 


his only way of makin’ a livin’. But it warn’t 
no use to him when he come back in sixty- 
two; so he sol’ it to Jim, an’ went back to 
them mountains over yonder, whar he was 
born, to go in the ‘moonshinin’’ business, 
like his father was befo’ him. He los’ mighty 
nigh all he had ’bout two years ago, when 
the revenue officers put him out o’ business, 
an’ sence that time, he’s jes’ been knockin’ 
aroun’ Sandersville, doin’ any little job that 
he can git; but his brother Jake is mighty 
good to ’im; he ain’t got much, but he shar’s 
what he’s got with ol’ ‘Shine-eye’.” 

The man ceased speaking as Simon drew 
the bow across the old instrument, which had 
lost none of its sweetness of tone by the silence 
of a few months more than five years, and he 
looked at the Vermont mountaineer with ad- 
miration and amazement, as under his magic 
touch the familiar strains of the “Arkansas 
Traveler” flowed out from the old violin. 

The stick had fallen from between the 
knees of the grizzled veteran across the street; 
the knife lay open on the box beside him, and 
his feet kept time to the music, while a smile 
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came over his care-worn face and a kindly 
light into his piercing eyes. 

As he listened to the music, he ‘saw the 
passers-by go into the “Inn” one by one, until 
the crowd numbered a dozen, perhaps; then 
he could resist the temptation no longer, so 
he joined the crowd himself. Hardly had 
the old man stepped in from the street, when 
the enthused musician began to play “Dixie,” 
and for a few moments the strains of the violin 
were lost in the ‘‘rebel yell” that resounded 
through the old frame building. 

Not a sound mingled with the notes of the 
violin as Simon finished playing the inspir- 
ing southern air, and then, without removing 
the bow from the strings, he changed into 
““Home, Sweet Home.” 

“Twas the las’ tune I ever played, boys,” 
said ‘Old Shine-eye,” as his eyes filled with 
tears, ‘“‘an’ ’twas the las’ he ever heared.” 

“Stranger,” said he, addressing himself to 
Simon, and caressing the old violin as if it 
were a child, ‘‘this here have done seem to 
mek peace betwixt us.” 

In the early dawn of the following day, 
Simon started on his mission out into the 
mountains west of Sandersville, as the secret 
officer in the revenue service, with instruc- 
tions to locate and report all illicit distilleries 
in that section of the country. He stopped 
for breakfast at ‘The Old Tavern,” which 
for years had dispensed hospitality to travel- 
ers through the village of Horseshoe, where 
it was situated; and then proceeded on his 
mission, while he masqueraded as the agent 
of a nursery, and expounded the merits of 
the many varieties of apples which were bril- 
liantly illustrated in the catalogue that he 
carried. 

The Federal buttons on his coat were not 
a bar to his welcome at the simple homes of 
the mountaineers, for their interests had not 
been vitally touched by the issues of the great 
conflict, since there were no slaves in their 
immediate section; and as to “States Rights,” 
they knew nothing—cared nothing. 

Simon had traveled many miles through 
the rugged section around Horseshoe, when 
he reached a little clearing that looked as if 
it might have been dug out from the side of ° 
the mountain. An old log house stood in 
its center; a row of sun-flowers looked over 
the rude picket fence that enclosed it, while 
marigolds of many colors adorned each side 
of the path leading to the front door, which 
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was arched by vines of luxurious morning- 
glory. The wind-falls must have -been few 
in the orchard on the side of the mountain 
beyond the house, for it was protected from 
storms in all directions; but from the little 
smoke that emanated from the hollow above, 
it was clearly evident that some. had fallen 
on account of other reasons. 

There was no one at home; for Simon 
called several times only to hear the echo of 
his own voice as it reverberated through the 
rugged coves. For obvious reasons, he did 
not venture beyond the house; nor did he 
closely examine the little stream across the 
road, which seemed to have the odor of fer- 
menting apples, but after watering his horse, 
he proceeded on his way back toward Horse- 
shoe. 

His whole environment reminded him of 
his home in the Green Mountains, and as 
his imagination carried him to his native 
state, with its trusting, kind-hearted people, 
he wondered what they would think if they 
knew he was “Acting one thing and doin’ 
another,” “All for money—all for money,” 
he repeated aloud, and continuing his solil- 
oquy. “Who would ’ave thought that Simon 
He was 


Bedders could be hired to lie.” 
thinking of ‘‘Old Shine-eye” perhaps as he 
said, after a pause, ‘‘The moonshiners in 
these here parts ain’t the meanest people in 
the worl’, an’ if I reports that one up yonder 
in that hollow, I'll feel jes’ like I had robbed 


a bird’s nest. But I reckon it’s my duty.” 
He would, perhaps, have continued, but he 
heard the voice of a woman just ahead of him, 
as she talked to a panting collie that walked 
beside her. 

“Good evening, Miss,” said Simon, as he 
raised his hat and pulled his horse to the side 
of the road. ‘Could you tell me who lives 
in that house about a mile above us on the 
right fork ?’ 

““My dad,” the girl replied quickly. 

“But,” said the officer, “‘I know no more 
now than I did before. What’s his name?” 

“Jake Shiflet,” she answered, as she pushed 
the tresses of auburn hair from her tanned 
but pretty face. 

“What is his business?” interrogated the 
officer. 

“T don’t know that that’s any of your busi- 
ness,’ she answered quickly, as she raised 
her large blue eyes to his. ‘‘ But if you want 
to know—he—I don’t mind tellin’—he raises 
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apples an’ corn an’ pigs an’ chickens an’ me.” 

‘Well, I don’ know ’bout his apples an’ 
corn an’ things, but Gord knows he raised 
a mighty pretty girl.” He blushed profusely 
as he saw the dimples play around her mouth, 
which seemed not less pretty because there 
was a ring of berry stain around it. 

She rested her basket on the ground beside 
her, then, leaning back against a tall hickory 
tree by the roadside, she remarked, “Yes, 
I’m prettier than the pigs an’ chickens, an’ 
the white turkey gobbler, too.” She laughed 
merrily as she stroked the dog with her berry- 
stained hand, and continued, ‘An’ I’m the 
only one he’s got too, ain’t I, boy?” 

“‘J—I didn’t think he could have any more 
the like of you.” Simon stammered, as he 
let his horse graze by the roadside. 

“Your horse seems awful hungry; he hasn’t 
had any dinner, has he?” asked the girl. 

“We are use’ to goin’ ’ithout dinner some- 
times; an’ we’d rather do it than to bother 
people,” replied the man who was ashamed 
to confess that he had carried a lunch for 
himself. 

The girl gathered a handful of clover from 
the side of the road, then holding it to the 
horse’s mouth with one hand, while she 
stroked his mane with the other, she said: 
“Both of you would have had dinner if you 
had come to my house, an’ we had such a good 
one today, too, because it was my birthday.” 

“How old were you?” asked the man. 

“‘Eight-teen,” she replied, ‘“‘an’ Dad gave 
me a new book, an’ he didn’t work ’till after 
dinner. You say you jus’ come from there?” 
she continued, and there was a wistful look 
in her eyes. 

“Yes,” replied the man. ‘I’m sellin’ fruit 
trees through the country.” He saw her face 
brighten as he spoke; then he asked, “‘ Would 
you like to see my catalogue?” 

“Oh, what a pretty book!” she exclaimed, 
as Simon drew the highly-colored catalogue 
from his saddle-pockets. ‘‘No, I won’t touch 
it; my hands would stain it,” she remarked, 
as the man handed it down to her. 

‘“’T would make it worth that much more, 
if they did,” interjected the officer. 

Simon turned the pages of the catalogue 
upon his knee, while the girl viewed. them 
with interest, at the same time remarking 
upon the many varieties with which she was 
familiar. She thanked him as the last page 
was turned, then, noticing the brass buttons 
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upon his coat, she asked, “‘ Are you a soldier?” 

“I was a Union soldier,” he proudly replied. 

‘Oh, I love Union soldiers,”’ she exclaimed. 
“T never did think slavery was right. Will 
you give me one of them pretty buttons?” 

“Cert’ny,” Simon replied, as he clipped 
a button from his coat and gave it to her. 

She thanked him graciously as she received 
it, then ventured, “I hope you are going to 
be at the frolic tonight.’ Simon had ob- 
served that morning that preparations were 
being made at the “Tavern” for some festive 
occasion, so he asked, “‘You mean at the 
Tavern?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “I’m goin’ to be 
there, an’ I’m goin’ to wear my new dress, 
too.” 

“Well, that’s a great inducement,’ the 
man answered. “I didn’t inten’ for to stay, 
but I b’lieve Pll change my min’ if you will 
be sure to come; but I can’t dance but mighty 
little on my wooden leg.” 

“T’ll be there,” she said, as she picked up 
her basket cf berries. ‘An’ so I'll see you 
again. Goodbye.” 

He cast a long lingering look after her as 
she started on her way to the little cove in the 
mountains, then he pursued his journey to 
the “Old Tavern” at Horseshoe, where he 
registered for the night.. 

“The Old Tavern,” as it was familiarly 
known, is according to tradition, more than 
a century and a half old. Nobody knows 
when or by whom it was built; it is a long 
rectangular frame building, with three large 
dormer windows projecting from its shingled 
roof, which has long been covered with a green 
moss. Galleries, one above the other, ex- 
tended the full length of the building, and 
at some time in the distant past they were 
enclosed by neat railings, but now only enough 
of these remained to show that there had been 
a railing there. 

Great were the preparations that had been 
made for the mid-summer festival; the floor 
of the dining room had been carefully pre- 
pared for dancing, the lodgers were compelled 
to eat their evening meal upon the lawn, since 
all of the tables had been removed except the 
two which were placed at the end of the room 
as a platform for the musicians, while the 
chairs and benches were placed along the 
sides of the long room, for the comfort of 
those who did not dance. 

All of the counters and shelves in the ad- 
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jacent office were packed with contributions 
for the supper, which had been sent in during 
the day by the many families who were to 
attend; while the barrel of sweet cider which 
had been provided by Jake Shiflet was placed 
out on the gallery so that the dancers might 
have access to it during each intermission. 

Just about twilight the guests began to 
arrive. Some of the dames were smoking 
their corn-cob pipes; some were nursing their 
infants; some wore sun-bonnets; some wore 
wide-brimmed hats which their own deft 
hands had woven, and the girls were arrayed 
in all the ribbon and “finery” that the village 
store could supply. In the costumes of the 
young women could be seen as many shades 
of lawn and calico as the seven spectral colors 
could furnish, and if Charles Darwin could 
have seen the many bright-colored birds and 
feathers with which they had adorned them- 
selves, he would have written another chap- 
ter to “The Descent of Man.” 

The men, both old and young, were either 
smoking or chewing, and most of them were 
provided with well-filled bottles, from which 
they had freely partaken. Some of them 
wore cravats of flaring colors; and some wore 
none at all; some wore long coats; some wore 
short jackets, while many of the older ones 
were in their shirt sleeves. 

About eight o’clock the orchestra, consist- 
ing of two fiddlers, ascended the platform, 
and a ripple of applause went round the fes- 
tive room; it subsided, however, when the 
elder of the two musicians came to the front 
of the “stage” and, after making a very low 
bow, proceeded to speak with great dignity. 

“Ladies an’ gent’men, in fifteen minutes 
de horn will blow an’ you kin git yo’ pardners 
fo’ de firs’ figer. De women folks will please 
not kick up sich a racket while we tune de 
fiddles; an’ de gents will please not spit ter- 
bacco juice on de flo’, as ’twill make it dis- 
ergreeable fo’ dancin’.” 

The musician made a low bow as the sec- 
ond ripple of appaluse died away, and then 
proceeded to tune his instrument. Each 
fiddler then alternated in drawing the bow 
across the strings, and, after repeating this 
three or four times, they placidly laid down 
their instruments and left the stage, presum- 
ably to get a drink of water, but a little time 
only had to be allowed to prove that they 
had taken something stronger. Upon their 
return, the younger of the two gave three shrill 
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blasts upon an old ram’s horn, then the elder 
one came to the front of the stage and made 
the following announcement. 

“Ladies an’ gent’men,—de dance will now 
begin, an’ you kin git yo’ yo’selves in a roun’ 
circle an’ give yo’ right han’ to yo’ pardners.” 

Then, with no overture, they struck up the 
‘“‘Arkansaw Traveler,” and as they played 
this familiar tune, they made an awful noise 
as they kept time with their feet upon the 
floor. 

In the first figure, according to instructions, 
the dancers arranged themselves in a circle 
as large as the room would allow; the ladies 
- gave their right hands to their partners, and, 
as they danced around the circle, they ex- 
tended their left hands to the next gentleman, 
their right to the next, and so on around until 
they met their partners whom they recog- 
nized by making low bows. The gentlemen 
go in the opposite direction, and, of course, 
meet their partners at the point from which 
they started, when the figure is ended. It 
may, however, be repeated as often as the 
musician may designate, and when he desires 
to change it, he gives the order, ‘‘ Promenade 
all,” at the next meeting of partners. 

The dancers kept perfect time as they 
moved in and out around the circle, and the 
mountain dames looked upon the scene with 
many admiring glances, as they saw their 
daughters tripping by, taking as many fancy 
steps as they possibly could. Simon danced 
with Sally Shiflet, and the noise made by 
his wooden leg as it came in contact with the 
floor sounded like a broken bass drum being 
beat in perfect time to the music. The elder 
of the two musicians, familiarly known to 
the young people of Horseshoe as “Fiddling 
Jim,” was now throwing his “whole soul” 
into the music; he reeled from one side of 
his seat to the other, and without looking up 
from his instrument called out ‘Promenade 
all.” 

After a short intermission, during which 
the ladies were refreshed with some of- Jake 
Shiflet’s sweet cider, and the gentlemen with 
some which had been through the worm; 
“Fiddling Jim” announced that the next 
figure would be, “You love me, or you love 
me not.” In this figure the gentlemen re- 
tained their places, and the ladies moved to 
the right, showing their preference for any 
particular man by extending both hands and 
turning him, or with some coquettish move- 
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ment of the hands, withdrawing unto the 
next, and so on until they reached their re- 
spective partners. 

One of the young mountaineers had claimed 
the hand of Sally Shiflet for this figure, and 
Simon reluctantly procured another partner; 
his eyes following Sally as she danced around 
the circle without noticing any of the men, 
and he eagerly waited for her to dance in 
front of him; and when she did come, she 
extended both hands and gave him her sweet- 
est smile as she “‘turned” him. Simon recog- 
nized the compliment with a low bow and 
an all-pervading blush, and Sally passed on 
around the remainder of the circle giving 
her hands to no one else until she reached 
her partner, when the figure ended. 

After the usual intermission, the first figure 
was repeated, Simon and Sally were to have 
danced together, but on account of the advent 
of two new couples who were very eager to 
dance, they magnanimously gave up their 
place and decided to “sit it out” near a 
window on the side of the room. 

They gaily conversed about how they had 
met, and about when they would see each 
other again; the truth was, that in the hearts 
of the revenue officer and this mountain girl 
there was a mutual fondness, which grew 
greater as they knew each other better, and 
which was destined to last. 

All went well until the figure was over and 
the promenade ordered, when the recpective 
partners crossed their hands and in a jump- 
ing kind of a polka danced around the room. 
A few couples had tripped by Sally and 
Simon, when on came a large mountaineer, 
who was somewhat unsteadily dancing with 
an awkward girl. They were making gi- 
gantic strides down the side of the room, 
bumping into all the couples who were near 
them, and so close did they come to the seats 
of the spectators that many long-stemmed 
pipes were brushed from the mouths of those 
who happened to be enjoying them, and this 
enraptured knight of the mountains did not 
even stop to pick them up. On came the 
couple until they reached Simon, when the 
man tripped upon Simon’s wooden leg, which 
projected slightly out into the floor, and fell 
heavily, pulling the girl down as he fell. Pan- 
demonium reigned supreme in the crowded 
room, and the mountaineer, before he had 
even helped his partner from the floor, sprang 
up and in a voice full of rage, said to the un 
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fortunate soldier: “You done it on purpose, 
sar, an’ I’m goin’ to thrash you right here 
and now.” He then proceeded to take off 
his collar and cravat; then his coat, and he 
was making his final preparation by rolling 
up his sleeves when he felt someone touch 
him on the shoulder. He looked to see who 
it was, and recognized the small figure, the 
bearded face and the piercing eye of Jake 
Shiflet, who in a clear, calm voice said, as he 
pointed his finger at Simon, ‘It ain’t nobody 
goin’ to pester that ar gent’man as long as 
Jake Shiflet’s gun is full 0’ balls. So you 
better git out o’ here.” 

“Big Ace,” as this man was known to the 
people of Horseshoe, had lived there long 
enough to know that Jake Shiflet meant what 
he said, and without any further words he 
gathered up his discarded apparel and left 
the room. Simon blushed profusely, and 
made all manner of apologies as he helped 
the girl from the floor, but she was much more 
concerned about breaking her ribbon belt 
than she was about her embarrassing posi- 
tion. Sally, however, came to her rescue, 
and gave her one of the numerous ribbons 
with which she had adorned herself, and 
when “Fiddling Jim” called for the next 
figure, the dance went on as if nothing had 
happened. After this unfortunate occurrence 
Simon did not care to take part in the dance, 
and fearing that his misfortune might cause 
another couple to fall, he suggested to Sally 
that they withdraw to the lawn. 

For a few moments they sat in silence, 
upon the stile-block by the wall, and gazed 
at the moon, which was just peeping over 
these beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains; then 
Simon, as if moved by some irresistible im- 
pulse, put both arms around the object of his 
love and falteringly said, “Sally, I love you; 
I have loved you since I raet you this morn- 
ing, and that is why I stayed here tonight.” 

The girl made no reply, and as he drew 
her closer to him, his voice trembled with 
emotion as he continued, ‘‘Do you love me, 
Sally? Will you promise to marry me? An- 
swer me. Oh, answer me, Sally!” 

She let her head rest gently upon his shoul- 
der, and in the moonlight Simon saw tears 
in her large and beautiful eyes as she said, 

“I—I do love you.” As she’ answered 
him, Simon kissed her, and whispered, ‘‘Oh, 
you have made me so happy, so happy.” 
Then releasing her from his embrace, and 
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taking one of heryhands in his, he said. 

“Sally, I am a revenue officer of the gov- 
ernment. I came to Horseshoe because I 
heard that there was an illicit distillery in 
one of the caves near here. I found it, and 
it has proved to be your father’s. I was on 
my way back, firm in my determination to 
return and raid it, when I met you; that 
changed all. In a few minutes I must leave 
you, for I must report at headquarters in the 
morning.” As he said this the girl grasped 
his other hand, and Simon declared his love 
for her again and kissed her as he continued: 

“Tomorrow I shall resign my position. I 
know that I am sworn to do my duty, and 


. that it is my duty to prosecute your father’s 


case, but my love for you is too great; I 
can’t do it.” 

“Tell your father,’ he continued, ‘that 
I shall never report him, and tell him that 
we love each other, and ask him to meet me 
here at the ‘Tavern’ one week from today.” 

He then kissed her again, as he bade her 
goodbye; then they walked slowly back to 
the dancing room, where he left her with 
her mother. 

On the afternoon of the appointed day, 
Simon Bedders was sitting upon the gallery 
of the “Old Tavern,” exchanging war stories 
with a Confederate veteran, who was also 
a guest. They smoked their pipes as they 
talked of the days when they- fought on the 
opposite sides in that great conflict, and, al- 
though Simon loved to talk of the exploits 
and hardships of his army days, he was now 
deeply concerned about another matter; he 
was growing impatient on account of Mr. 
Shiflet’s failure to appear. 

“T came here today to meet a man by the 
name of Shiflet. Do you know him?” in- 
quired Simon of his soldier acquaintance. 

“T been knowin’ OI Jake all my life,” was 
the reply. ‘You know he’s a sort of trapper 
an’ ‘moonshiner’ together; I heared it talked 
about this mornin’ that the officers was on 
his trail a few days ago, an’ maybe he’s layin’ 
low; but I jes’ tell you this—if Jake Shiflet 
tol’ you he was comin’ here today, death alone 
will keep him away. His little place, up at 
the head of the hollow, is steep an’ rocky, you 
know; it ain’t got nothin’ on it but some apple 
trees, so he makes brandy in the summer 
time an’ ketches fur animals in winter; that’s 
the only way he’s got of makin’ a livin’. He 
makes good ‘brandy, an’ sells it fas’ as he 
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makes it, but if he ever hears of a man gettin’ 
drunk, he’ll never sell him any more. Don’t 
you tell anybody about his still.” 

Simon assured him that he would keep the 
secret, and then in the twilight they saw some- 
one slowly coming toward them. It was Jake 
Shiflet, and Simon went out to meet him. 
They greeted each other cordially, and as the 
long-bearded distiller tied his mule, he threw 
a sack over his shoulder and asked Simon to 
walk to the mill with him, as he wanted to 
get some flour, before the mill closed. 

Although the stars were now beginning to 
appear, the light, filmy clouds which hung 
motionless over the western mountains still 
possessed the golden coloring given them by 
the evening sin, and they were an unspeak- 
ably beautiful background for the towering 
white-oaks and poplars that stood along the 
road. The partridges in the freshly cut stub- 
ble were sounding their “curfew” to their 
broods, while the whip-poor-wills were sing- 
ing along the fences and the screech-owls 
were weirdly hooting from their homes in the 
massive oaks; and as the two approached the 
mill, they saw the reflection of the evening 
star in the clear waters of the mill-dam, and 
since the falling of the water over the old 
over-shot wheel could not now be heard, they 
concluded that Moses Terny, the miller, had 
gone home, and at the suggestion of Mr. 
Shiflet, they turned back. 

“So you’ve done fell in love wi’ my little 
gal, ‘Sal’, have you?” said the distiller, as 
they walked back toward the ‘‘Tavern.” 

“T would give my very life for her,” was 
Simon’s reply. 

“T al’ays call her my ‘little Sal,’ not because 
she’s little, but because she’s my baby, you 
know,” said Mr. Shiflet; then he continued, 
“T’'ll tell you this, ther’ ain’t no nicer gal in 
these here mountains, than her. Ther’ ain’t 
no man never been ’bout her, ’less me or my 
ol’ lady was right thar; an’ I knowed nothin’ 
*bout you a-settin’ out on that ‘horse-block’ 
wi’ her, till she tol’ me herself. ‘Big* Ace’ 
is been tryin’ to go wi’ her for some time, but 
she don’t like him an’ neither does me and 
Nancy, an’ so, after I made him leave the 
frolic the other night I thought Nancy could 
see bout the rest of um, an’ so I went to play 
‘seven up’ wi’ ol’ Mose Terny. I ’spect 
Nancy was anxious fur Sal to be ther’ wi’ 
you, as you was to be ther’ wi’ Sal; an’ that’s 
the reason she never pestered you. I ain’t 
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a blamin’ you, an’ I don’ believe I ’ould 
a said nothin’ if I had knowed it, ’cause you 
seem to be a mighty nice sort of a gent’man; 
but I jes’ tell you—we have to watch these 
here mountaineers jes’ like a hawk watches 


‘a chicken. 


“Sal was ’spectin’ for me to be sort er mad 
wi’ her ’bout it, but on the way home, she 
tol’ me an’ Nancy all about it, an’ we couldn’t 
get mad wi’ her—she don’ know what a cross 
word is.” 

They had now reached the stile in front 
of the “Tavern,” where Simon and Sally had 
sat on the night of the dance, and as they sat 
down, Simon said, ‘‘It was right here that I 
told her that I loved her, and asked her to 
marry me. I expect she has told you about 
that, and by now you have decided whether 
or not you will give your consent. It was for 
her sake that I gave up my position as a 
revenue officer, and (although I think your 
business wrong) I want you to remember 
that Simon Bedders will never report you.” 

“Sal ain’t tol’ me nothin’ ’bout you bein’ 
a officer; an’ if she had, I wouldn’t ’a’ been 
here tonight; God bless her,” said the old 
man, as he drew a handkerchief from his 
pocket and wiped his eyes. ‘‘You’ve been 
mighty good to me,” he continued. ‘You 
could ar took me on to prison tonight, an’ 
done what the other officers is been afeard 
to try.” 

“T have only kept my word to her, Mr. 
Shiflet,”’ replied Simon, ‘‘and you see she 
has trusted me.” 

“Well, I loves her better ’an all the res’ 
in the worl’, and now I rec’on I can trus’ 
you, too; so if Sal is willin’, I s’pose I’m 
boun’ to be. She ain’t but eighteen, you 
know; but that’s old enough to marry, an’ 
I hope you won’t take her ’way from ’roun’ 
here. I don’t b’lieve me an’ Nancy could 
live long without seein’ her sometimes.” 

“T thought about buying the ‘Beech Tree’ 
hill,’ said Simon, “‘but we’ll all talk that over 
together tomorrow when I come up to see 
her.” 

“Can’t you go up wi’ me tonight, an’ see 
her?” asked Mr. Shiflet. 

“T expect I had better wait ’till tomorrow; 
she won’t be looking for me tonight, you 
know,” Simon replied, then he cut another 
button from his uniform and said, as he 
handed it to the old man, ‘‘Give her this, Mr. 
Shiflet, with my love.” 
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“Tl sholy do. it,” was the reply, “an’ I 
know Sal ’ill be glad to git it; she’s been 
wearin’ that’un you give her the other day, 
ever since, an’ she even had it on at the frolic.’ 

The old man then mounted his mule, and 
was about to leave when Simon said to him, 
“Mr. Shiflet, I’m going to save you the 
trouble of coming back down here tomorrow, 
and get you some flour from the store.” 

“Well, my son,” replied the distiller, ‘‘con- 
siderin’ what I give you, I think you owe me 
a barrel or two.” Simon laughed then and 
the old man said more seriously, “Thar ain’t 
a dust at home; but I got wheat in Terny’s 
mill, an’ I'll pay you back when you go to 
housekeepin’.”” 

Simon bought the flour, and a red “‘ban- 
danna” handkerchief which he presented to 
Mr. Shiflet, saying, “This handkerchief is 
for you, Mr. Shiflet, and I have pinned a 
note to it for Sally—be sure to give it to her 
tonight—goodbye.”’ : 

“Good night Simon,” said the old man, 
as he grasped the hand of his future son-in- 
law. “You’ll make her a good husband, you 
will. Goodbye.” 

Mr. Shiflet had ridden only a short dis- 
tance up the road toward his home when he 
returned and called Simon out to the ‘‘Tav- 
ern” gate, saying in a low voice, ‘‘Simon, I’ve 
jus’ seen ‘Big Ace’s’ coon dog down in the 
road, so he mus’ be roun’ here somewhar; 
he’s been actin’ mighty ugly for the las’ week, 
an’ so you better keep yo’ gun handy an’ don’ 
let him git you foul.” 

“T’ll be ready for him, Mr. Shiflet,” Simon 
replied, “but still I’m obliged to you for 
warning me.” 

Then they bade each other good night again, 
the distiller wending his way homeward and 
Simon returning to the “Tavern” to resume 
the conversation with his Confederate friend. 

It was not long before the soldier bade 
Simon good night; but Simon was in a frame 
of mind not conducive to sleep, and instead 
of going to his room, he went out to the stile 
and watched the waning moon, as it sent its 
light into the many caves and hollows. He 
was thinking of his home in the beautiful 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and of those 
simple, God-fearing people with whom he 
was proud to claim relationship; for he loved 
the life of the mountaineer, and when he 
thought of the time when he was a leader in 
their favorite sport, he almost heard the echo 
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of the old horn which he hung upon the wall 
of his little room when he joined the-army; 
and each cave and hollow, each stream and 
forest passed before him in orderly review. 

He heard the barking of his favorite dogs, 
as the trail grew warm after the running 
game; he heard the resounding echo of the 
ax; the crashing of the falling tree, and felt 
the delight so often experienced when a bear 
or a coon was captured. In the midst of 
these reveries it was hard for him to bring 
himself to a realization of the fact that the 
great conflict had disabled him forever; but 
while his thoughts reverted to the many loved 
associations of his far-away home, it was the 
old violin that he hung upon the wall in his 
attic room that he longed for most; for like 
all highly sentimental souls, he was a lover 
of music, and he wished to speak through the 
notes of the old violin the thoughts that came 
to him. For hours he had thus been lost in 
revery; and it was now the early morning. 
A solemn silence, broken only by the echoing 
voice of the flying kildee or the weird hoot- 
ing of an owl, pervaded the place, a beauti- 
ful silvery gray mist clearly defined the course 
of each mountain stream, and the mountains 
on all sides resembled clearly defined clouds 
against their beautiful blue, star-flecked back- 
ground. The corn in the few pieces of cul- 
tivated ground was now unrolled and the 
moon made diamonds of the dewdrops in the 
homes of the little ground spiders which 
weaved their silken webs in spots over the 
grass in the “Tavern” lawn. It was two 
o’clock, when Simon returned to the ‘*Tav- 
ern”. It was his intention to lie down for 
a while, but as he took down the old crooked- 
handled gourd to get a drink of water, he 
observed hanging beside it the fiddle of Fid- 
dling Jim.” ‘This took all desire for sleep 
away from him, and cautiously taking it 
down he returned to the stile. 

He played the hunting songs of the Green 
Mountains, and he thought of the little group 
that gathered at his home each autumn Sat- 
urday night; that little band of mountain 
boys who, alas, could never meet again. 
He played the hymns that were sung at the 
little Unitarian church, and he heard the 
voices of his mother and sisters. He played 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” and he thougl.t 
of the great battles in which he had taken 
part, and of the disbanding of that great army 
in Washington. He played “Dixie” and 
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‘““When the War is Over, We Shall Wear a 
Crown,” and he thought of the Lost Cause 
and his newly made friend, who, from a 
window was listening to him. Then he 
played ‘Home, Sweet Home,” and he did 
not try to restrain the tears which dropped 
upon the old instrument. Simon stopped 
as he finished the second verse, and as he 
was rubbing a piece of rosin over the bow, he 
heard a distinct sob which seemed to come 
from one of the “Tavern” windows. It 
came from the dormer window at the north 
corner, and Simon knew that it was the young 
missionary whom he had met the evening 
before; so going near to the window Simon 
said to him, “Did I disturb you with my 
music?” 

“Indeed,” the young man replied, “it 
sounded like a voice from my Georgia home. 
I enjoyed it; I wish you would play “Away 
Down on the Suwanee River.” 

“T wish I could play that,” Simon replied, 
“but I have only heard it once, and I can’t 
play it as it ought to be played; you know 
I’m from Vermont.” 

“Then please give me ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 
again.” said the young man. 

Simon sat at the foot of a giant white-oak 
that stood near the window, and swaying 
back and forth as the music moved him, he 
granted the request. 

As the soft strains of the beautiful old 
classic floated out from the solemn stillness 
of the fresh morning air, the young man to 
whose heart it so appealed was overcome by 
the tender thoughts of his far-away home and 
friends, and he tried to sing the song; but his 
voice was choked with emotion, and he buried 
his face in his hands upon the window sill. 
Simon, too, let fall a tear, for the bravest 
are the tenderest, and he also was thinking 
of the loved associatsions that he had left 
behind. 

The shadows cast by the moon were now 
growing fainter, and the morning notes of 
the field-lark gave welcome to the new day; 
the morning-glories, which bloomed so lux- 
uriantly over what was left of the railing along 
the ‘‘Tavern” porch, were opening their deli- 
cate, bell-shaped blossoms, and the sun- 
flowers which grew along the fence were rais- 
ing themselves to meet the morning sunshine. 
In the light of this beautiful early dawn, 
Simon stood for a moment under the white- 
oak, and as he turned to take the violin back 
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to its place in the “Tavern,” he was met by 
Sallie Shiflet, who embraced him as she ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh, I knew that you would not 
deceive me. Oh, Simon, Pa didn’t get back 
last night, an’ mother thinks you’ve taken 
him to prison; an’ I came to see, an’ oh, I 
found him on—” then she fainted in Simon’s 
arms. 

Simon placed his coat under her head, as 
he laid her down at the base of the great tree. 
Then he called to the soldier. The young 
minister had seen what had happened, and 
when he came to offer his assistance, Simon 
said to him, “Something has happened to 
her father on his way home, and she’s fainted 
before she could tell me. You know what to 
do for her, an’ I’m going to get that gentle- 
man I met last night to go with me in my 
buggy and find out what’s the matter with 
the old man.” 

In an abrupt turn of the road, where the 
nariow little highway had been dug out of 
the mountain-side, they found him; the 
faithful mule stood by the side of the road, 
near him and the old man had gotten to a 
near-by tree, against which he was resting. 
He had tied the handkerchief which Simon 
had given him the night before around his 
neck, and the little note which Simon had 
pinned to it was still attached, but it was red 
with blood, and was evidence that the old 
man had been dangerously wounded in the 
neck. He could not speak, but a faint smile 
and a tremor of the lips greeted Simon and 
his friend; then with his right hand he pointed 
to his neck, then to his pistol, which lay beside 
him, then he pointed to the cliff below. As 
the old man did so, the pitiful howling of a 
dog was heard down in the rocky cleft, and 
the soldier, recognizing it as “‘Big Ace’s”’ dog, 
went down to see what was the matter. There 
he found “‘Big Ace” lying among the rocks, 
with the dog piteously howling over him and 
pawing him, as if trying to awaken him; but 
the unerring aim of Jake Shiflet had done 
its work. 

As the young missionary and the girl ap- 
peared, it was apparent to the two soldiers 
who had seen so many men wounded, that 
the old man was rapidly sinking; but at the 
sight of his daughter he seemed to rally a 
little strength, and, after she had kissed him, 
he beckoned to the minister, to whom he 
faintly whispered, ‘Marry ’em ’fore I go.” 

The minister spoke to the girl for a mo- 
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ment, and then to Simon; then he bade them 
clasp hands directly in front of the old man; 
then raising his eyes, which were filled with 
sympathetic tears, to heaven, he said: 

“Almighty God, in Thy presence, and 
before thee witnesses, I do solemnly pro- 
claim this man and this woman, husband 
and wife.” 
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Then he bade them all kneel, and, raising 
his hands upward in invocation, he repeated 
that beautiful little part of the marriage 
prayer from the Apochrypha—‘ Mercifully 
ordain, Oh God; that they may grow aged 
together.” 

Then the first morning sunbeams found 
their way to the turn in the little road. 


THE MORNING AFTER THE DANCE 


By Frank Putnam 


HE dance broke up at two a. m., we reached our beds at four, 
At five o’clock the farmer’s fist was rapping at our door; 


“Wake up,” says he, “your breakfast waits—we’re most uncommon late; 
The hogs are squealing ‘Give us corn,’ the cows are at the gate.” 


We heard his heavy tread retreat along the naked floor, 
Six steps it may have been, or seven—and then we heard no more. 


Sleep’s touch that sealed our eyelids down was feather-soft and sweet; 
Our dreams were all of sparkling eyes and little twinkling feet. 


Again we waltzed Matilda Jane and Annabel and Sue, 
And chasséd down the middle of the parlor, two by two; 


But, just as we were bowing our partners to their chairs, 
The farmer’s cowhide boots again were heard upon the stairs 


With sighs and groans, we fumbled and grumbled in the gloom, 
For shoes and such etceteras that carpeted the room. 


The frost was on the drowsy corn what time we drove that way; 
The moon still lit the silent vault, as when we came from play; 


The reedy ponds were garmented with gossamery lines; 
The stars were blinking sleepily above the somber pines; 


The sun was gilding Boston’s domes a thousand miles down East, 
And evening seemed a thousand years away from us, at least. 


A thousand years from two of us—Bill’s thoughts were lighter-toned; 

He grinned and gaped and chuckled while we yawned and husked and groaned. 
“Which one?” says Jim, “‘ Matilda?” and Bill replied, “It’s Sue; 

And every ear I’m husking now I’m husking it for two.” 


Quoth Jim: ‘“Congratulations—but, before this day is done, 
I reckon I'l] be mighty glad I’m husking ’em for one.” 





By C. W. Tyler 


CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


CHAPTER XXIX 


WHICH TELLS OF A CAROUSAI AT THE JAIL AND A SOBERER GATHERING IN THE WOOD 


HAT evening the pious old gentleman 
whose reverential manner had won the 
flattering endorsement of his attorney, took 
occasion to celebrate the decided legal vic- 
tory achieved, by a visit of congratulation to 


his affectionate son in prison. He went 
armed with a letter from his lawyer, saying 
he hoped the courtesies of the place might 
be extended to Mr. Ankerstrom of Chicago, 
who was a gentleman in every way deserv- 
ing any attention that could be shown him. 
This was fortified by a note on the back of 
the paper from the sheriff, instructing the 
jailer to let the visitor have a conference with 
the prisoner, Ankerstrom, and to give the 
two a private room if one could be spared for 
the purpose in the establishment. The de- 
vout old gentleman purchased a liberal sup- 
ply of liquor, which he concealed in the folds 
of his overcoat, and when the shadows of 
night had been chased away by the electric 


lights of the city, presented himself at the jail 
door and handed in his credentials. The 
decision of the supreme court in Ankerstrom’s 
behalf was considered by all the officials as 
the practical ending of the case against him, 
and therefore the keeper of the prison had 
less hesitation in relaxing to some extent the 
rigidity of the rule that required his constant 
confinement in very contracted quarters. 
Moreover, the pious demeanor of the old 
gentleman, and the fact that he stood par- 
ticularly well in the community from which 
he hailed, induced the jailer to be as indulgent 
as he possibly could, and he ushered Mr. 
Olof Ankerstrom, after he had read his let- 
ters of credit, into an apartment about ten 
feet square, with a small cheap table and two 
or three rather rickety chairs for furniture. 
The single window of this room was heavily 
grated, as was the door that led into it, though 
there was a wooden door also that closed 
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from within, so that the occupant—if he was 
of vivid fancy and refrained from looking 
out at the window—might imagine himself 
to be in a snug apartment of an economical 
hotel. Mr. Olof Ankerstrom seemed to take 
this cheerful view of his surroundings, for 
when he had followed the jailer within he 
rubbed his hands toward the little grate where 
the fire ought to have been, and exclaimed 
heartily: “Ah, dis ish nise, dis ish nise.” 

“It’s the best we can do,” replied the jailer, 
and he told the truth. There were other and 
better furnished apartments about the house, 
but they were for visitors who would not be 
tempted to abuse the hospitality of the host 
and forsake the premises without taking for- 
mal leave. 

Presently Johan was brought in, and on 
even his scowling features there was some- 
thing like a grin, for he considered himself 
almost a free man once more. The oid gen- 
tleman was effusive and shook hands with 
his son, and danced around his son, and gave 
other tokens of extravagant esteem, though 
he met with no more response than if he had 
been doing homage to a wooden image. 
Johan seemed to be a little amused at the 
monkey antics of his demonstrative parent, 
and to entertain‘at the same time an undis- 
guised contempt for him, but he displayed 
not the slightest evidence of affection or ap- 
preciation of the sacrifices the latter had 
made in the effort to save his worthless neck. 

When the turnkey had locked the door be- 
hind him and left the two alone, the elder 
Ankerstrom drew from the deep side pocket 
of his overcoat a flask containing a pint of 
liquid, and so fashioned that the top part 
of the cover being removed formed an ex- 
cellent drinking cup. Depositing this care- 
fully upon the table, he drew from the op- 
posite side pocket a smaller phial labelled 
“Cocktail Bitters.” Placing this by the side 
of the flask, he next extracted a half dozen 
lemons and some lumps of sugar. Having 
thus unburdened himself, he withdrew a step 
or two from the table and lifting both hands 
surveyed the whole with affectionate admira- 
tion. The apartment was rather contracted 


for a festal hall, but it was evident the old 
gentleman had come to make a night of it. 
“Ve haff no ise,” he said presently to his son, 
when he had poured out a drink, “but the 
shentleman haff locked us up in his ise-house, 
vich vill do shust as vell.” 
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With this facetious remark, the old gen- 
tleman handed his son as liberal a drink as 
the cup would hold, which the latter gulped 
down without a word. Then the devout old 
man himself swallowed a draught of the 
liquor, and was about to cork the bottle, when 
Johan reached forth his hand and grunted 
for more fire-water. The request so gra- 
ciously preferred was cheerfully granted, and 
the old man then set down the flask. For 
an hour or more they talked, or rather for 
that length of time the old man’s loosened 
tongue ran, and again and again when they 
found the evening growing dull, they resorted 
to the flask and the cocktail bitters to cheer 
their flagging spirits. When the flask be- 
came exceedingly light and a look of appre- 
hension overspread Johan’s countenance, the 
old man drew from another pocket another 
flask, and holding it triumphantly aloft, re- 
assured his offspring. What subjects the 
two discussed, or rather upon what topics 
the old man held forth, in the course of the 
evening, ’twere long to tell, and the reader 
would find it dull entertainment if ’twere set 
down. The old man spoke in a low tone— 
for walls have ears—and often spliced out 
his meaning with gesticulation and expres- 
sive shrugs of the shoulder. He informed 
his son, for the latter’s comfort, that he would 
stick to him till he was once more a free man, 
though it might be some time yet before that 
consummation would be reached. 

“Dey vil park at you, my zon, and vill 
haff your neck in te tam noose anyhow, if 
so be dey kin. Dey are bad peobles, bad 
peobles, dese tam hill volks, and vill not re- 
spect de law like coot zitizuns. Dere vill 
pe otter trials, mine zon, and more tam vit- 
nesses, and more talking uff lawyers, and 
hell to pay shinerally, but te Ankerstrom 
vambly vill pull troo dis throoble as dey haff 
pulled troo many anotter throoble; haff no 
vear uff dat. If dere vas von man out te 
vay, I vood sleep vell dis night. I vould 
sleep hearty and sound dis night, s’help me, 
if dot tam Perryerson vas in te otter vorld, 
vere he belong. He push dis pizness too fur. 
He meddle vid vat do not concern him. 
Mine lawyer, Perlaffer, he zay dere voot pe 
no otter trial if Perryerson vould be quiet. 
Ah, mine zon, but he vill not pe quiet, mar> 
dat. He vill not pe quiet, mine zon, oonless 
soompody giff him someding to quiet him.” 

The son here blurted out a fierce oath, 
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and growled an inquiry that brought the old 
man in an instant to his feet. He threw up 
his hands in alarm, and uttered a warning 
sh-sh-sh. Then he sat down again by Johan’s 
side and spoke in a whisper: ‘‘Zay notting, 
zay notting, mine zon. Ve vill attend to de 
case uff dis man Perryerson. I haff a frient, 
a coot frient, uff de name uff Kervacken- 
parse, but dey calls him Alabam’ Zam for 
short. He is a coot doctor for dem vat med- 
dies vit otter peoble’s pizness. He is a coot 
man, dis Alabam’ Zam, and mine true frient. 
I vill lay de plan for to quiet dis Perryerson, 
and Alabam’ Zam vill do de vork; so be if 
throoble comes his neck vill go in de halter 
and not mine. Pizness is pizness. Keep a 
still tongue in your head, mine zon, keep a 
still tongue in your head, like as you haff 
done up to dis minit. I kiff you de praise 
for dat. Do not visper, do not talk in your 
sleep, do not zay a single vord against dis 
coot man Perryerson, and de next time your 
case goes to de shury, you may luke all ofer 
de court-room, but you ‘vill not see him ” 

The old man here arose, and walking back- 
ward as far as the contracted space in the 


room would allow, kept nodding to Johan, 
who was sitting stupidly in a chair with his 


elbows resting on the table. More liquor 
was poured out, and they both drank again. 
The old gentleman before he drained his 
glass, held it high and gave this toast: “‘Here’s 
to de man vat meddles mit otter peoble’s piz- 
ness. May he live long and pe ’appy—in 
some otter vorld.” 

He was a little unsteady upon his pegs as he 
gave utterance to this sentiment, but did not 
lose his caution, as was demonstrated a mo- 
ment later, when the turnkey unexpectedly 
opened the door and entered the room. The 
old gentleman, who was standing at the time 
with his feet rather wide apart, bowed politely 
to the newcomer, and with his unemptied 
cup still in his hand, addressed him as if he 
had been an assemblage. 

“Shentlemen,” he proclaimed, speaking in 
a louder tone than he had used before, “I 
drink to de law. De frient uff de guilty and 
de terror uff the innocent.” 

“You are getting a little mixed, old man,” 
replied the goodnatured official. 

“Ah, s’help me,” answered the old man, 
after he had swallowed his liquor. “TI zee, 
I zee. Peg pardon, peg pardon. I said de 
frient uff de guilty and de terror uff de inno- 
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cent, wen I should haff said de terror uff de 
innocent and de frient uff de guilty. Any- 
vay, I shake your hand now, mine frient, and 
tank you for your osserbertality. If so be 
you should effer come my vay, I vill return 
de same, s’help me.” 

With these kindly assurances, the old gen- 
tleman took leave of the company and went 
his way to his lodging in the town, and thence 
next morning to other parts. His son was 
dragged, more asleep than awake, back to 
his cell, and left to snore off the effects of 
his carouse. There he remained for many 
days and many weeks, for it was not known 
how the unruly hill folk would take the re- 
versal of the verdict against him, and if they 
displayed an ugly temper he would probably 
be safer locked up at the capital of the state 
than if incarcerated elsewhere. 

Randolph Pearson, as the reader may easily 
imagine, was in no humor for jollifying on the 
evening of the important decision in the An- 
kerstrom case. He saw at once that it meant 
almost inevitably the final discharge of the 
prisoner without punishment for his fearful 
crime. Most probably the court itself had 
not realized that this was the necessary con- 
sequence of the decision rendered. In the 
vast mass of testimony included in the so- 
called bill of exceptions there might be ground 
for conviction after the statement of the mur- 
dered woman was excluded; at least it was 
impossible for the court at the time the de- 
cision was rendered to say to the contrary. 
The attorney-general for the state had hardly 
dipped into the evidence in his brief argu- 
ment, and Palaver’s skillful summing up of 
the facts disclosed by the voluminous record 
was of course taken by the experienced judges 
cum grano salis. When the case was re- 
versed and remanded, the judges had only 
disposed of the single legal question pre- 
sented. Pearson, however, knew their de- 
cision was equivalent to a verdict of not guilty, 
and as he took his way homeward, late on the 
same evening, he bitterly reproached himself 
for having interposed between the life of this 
brutal murderer and the vengeance of the 
mob. The train reached the station nearest 
his place of abode about nine o’clock at night. 
He mounted the horse he had left in waiting 
there, and rode forward in the darkness, all 
alone, to his residence, several miles away. 
As he went, he revolved the whole matter 
seriously in his mind, and before he retired 
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to rest his plan of action was determined 
upon. Pearson was a man who had the 
courage of his convictions; and, like the 
Apostle Paul, when once convinced that he 
had been in error, he lost no time in chang- 
ing his course and setting forth with zeal in 
a new direction. 

Teddy McIntosh was summoned next 
morning, and after a brief interview with 
Pearson, rode over to consult the dignified 
and deep-voiced young man who held the 
distinguished position of Grand Cyclops of 
the Klan. Without his approval, indeed in 
absence of his direct order, there could be 
no summoning of the members of the secret 
order to meet in council, and young Mc- 
Intosh now was the bearer of a message from 
Pearson requesting that a meeting be held 
at some date in the near future. Later on 
several riders were quietly going from house 
to house in different localities among the 
Marrowbone Hills, and before the following 
night had far advanced, the entire brother- 
hood was notified. 

The season was too inclement to admit 
of a gathering in the open woods, and the 
klan, therefore, was summoned to assemble 
at an old deserted log house, in the chimney 
place of which a fire could be built, and 
whose dilapidated walls and roof would af- 
ford some protection from the weather. 
Snow began to fall early in the evening set 
for the gathering, and fortunately continued 
far into the night, so that the track of those 
summoned to the rendezvous would be lost 
before next morning. Nearly all were pres- 
ent; many had come on horseback, some on 
foot, and at the appointed hour they stood 
huddled close together in the single room 
of the old log building, bespeaking each 
other in low tones and stamping their feet 
to keep their blood in circulation. 

When the opening ceremonies had been 
concluded, each member present being robed 
now in sombre black gown and cap, the 
Grand Cyclops informed the attendant hob- 
goblins that the supreme court of Tennessee 
had reversed. the Ankerstrom case, and re- 
manded the same for a new hearing to the 
court below. He had summoned the klan 
for the purpose of imparting this important 
intelligence, and to ascertain their further 
will in the matter.. A member then moved 
that the case of the murderer, Johan An- 
kerstrom, be taken up by the klan for im- 
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mediate consideration. This being unan- 
imously adopted, there was a moment’s si- 
lence, and then a motion was put, and unan- 
imously carried, that the case be at once re- 
ferred to the Dreadful Ulema for its decision. 
It was evident that all were aware of the fact 
that some decisive action was to be taken to- 
night, for there was no hot discussion, no 
debate of any kind. The proposition to refer 
to the court of the order was promptly 
adopted, and all awaited in silence the 
final rendering of that tribunal. 

The delay was not long. There was a 
brief conference of the three members of 
the court in an old stable a little way off 
from the house, and this over, they solemnly 
filed back into the room where about three 
dozen serious men awaited their coming. 
Pearson was the spokesman, and announced 
the conclusion of the court in clear, steady 
tones: “We find that Mrs. Susan Bascombe 
was murdered in this county nearly two years 
ago, by a man known among us as Cross- 
eyed Jack, but whose real name is Johan 
Ankerstrom. We find that this murder was 
done at midnight, and that it was brutal, 
cowardly and unprovoked. We find that 
the regular legal tribunals of the country, 
in consequence of certain rules by which 
they are bound, are incapable of dealing 
with the criminal as reason, justice, and the 
preservation of order in this community de- 
mand. We, therefore, conclude that the 
time has come for this brotherhood to act, 
and in announcing our decision we call God 
to witness, that our conduct is not the result 
of passion, but springs from the deliberate 
conviction that our homes and our good 
women must be protected at all hazards. 
For the murder of a good old woman at 
midnight in a peaceful community, we ad- 
judge Johan Ankerstrom to be worthy of 
death, and our sentence is that by such means 
as may be hereafter determined upon, he be 
taken from the custody of the regular au- 
thorities who have held him so long, and at 
the spot where his brutal crime was com- 
mitted, be hung by the neck until he is 
dead.” 

In a solemn silence, this decision of the 
high court of the order was read, and not 
the slightest demonstration followed its con- 
clusion. In accordance with the regula- 
tions of the society, the finding of the court 
was then submitted to the members for their 





ratification. A small box containing white 
and black balls was carried through the 
crowded assemblage, and each of those 
present took therefrom two balls of differ- 
ent colors. The attendant then stood with 
his empty box near the judges, and the hob- 
goblins, in silence, and robed in black, ap- 
proached one by one and dropped a single 
ball into the receptacle. The sliding door was 
moved back as each drew near, and closed 
again when the ballot had been deposited. 
When all present had voted, the attendant 
drew the balls singly from the box and held 
it up in the feeble light for inspection. A 
single white ball drawn forth would, for the 
present at least, have annulled the decision 
of the court. The count was awaited with 
the utmost anxiety, and when it was con- 
cluded a deep sigh of relief went through 
the black-robed assemblage. By unanimous 


vote, Johan Ankerstrom had been adjudged 
worthy of death. 

It was one thing for the klan to resolve 
that the prisoner in the Nashville jail should 
be sent out of the world for his misdeeds, 
and another to take the necessary steps to 
carry this resolve into execution. 


The whole 
matter was left to the discretion of a com- 
mittee of which Pearson, while not named 
as one of the number, was the real head. It 
was determined that no violent attempt to 
break into the jail should be made, but that, 
by some stratagem, custody should be ob- 
tained of the criminal’s person. This might 
require some further delay, but with the 
understanding that all reasonable diligence 
should be used in the furtherance of this pur- 
pose, the resolute regulators were content 
to wait. The die now was cast. At some 
date in the near future the scattered mem- 
bers of the klan would again be called to- 
gether, this time to witness the execution of 
the wretch who, by taking advantage of the 
“law’s delays,”’ and the technical rules that 
hamper justice, had so long escaped the fate 
he richly deserved. 

Before the assembly dissolved, Pearson 
spoke a few words to his neighbors and 
friends gathered about him in the cheerless 
room. They were words not of apology, 
but of justification for himself and others in 
postponing so long the action that had just 
been taken. Mob law, or the infliction of 
punishment for crime by unauthorized citi- 
zens, he repeated, was conduct not to be 
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justified in a community until it had been 
abundantly demonstrated that justice could 
not, or would not, be inflicted through the 
medium of the courts. Where the laws were 
capable of dealing with crime, where the 
courts could be relied on for the speedy ad- 
ministration of justice, mob law was never 
justifiable. It was almost suicidal, for when 
good citizens resorted to illegal violence they 
encouraged the disorderly persons among 
them to pursue the same course. Moreover, 
when the good people of any community 
took the law into their own hands, they ad- 
vertised to the world that their laws were 
inefficient, or that they had no confidence 
in the officials whose duty it was to admin- 
ister them. No matter how monstrous a 
crime was, good citizens would always leave 
its punishment to the proper authorities, if 
they believed an investigation would be speed- 
ily held, and the guilty offender promptly 
made to pay the penalty. For these reasons, 
he, and those who agreed with him, had hesi- 
tated long before advising that the murderer 
Ankerstrom should be dealt with by others 
than the legal authorities. Nearly two years 
had now passed, and apparently the punish- 
ment of the murderer was farther off than 
anyone in the neighborhood had supposed 
it could be at the outset. The chances were 
all in favor of acquittal at the next trial of 
the prisoner before a jury, and even in the 
improbable event of his conviction, an appeal 
would again be taken by his attorney, and 
this would postpone the final decision of his 
case nearly, if not quite, a year longer. No 
blame at all was to be attached to the offi- 
cials, said Pearson, who spoke calmly and 
temperately throughout his brief address. 
They were good men; the judges were con- 
scientious, and undoubtedly learned in their 
profession. The trouble seemed to be that 
the law itself was not abreast with the times. 
In this business age, to say that a guilty man 
cannot be punished until two or three years 
have elapsed after the commission of his 
crime, is to say that justice is not to be ad- 
ministered without radical ‘change in our 
laws. He, the speaker, believed at the out- 
set, that the murderer of the Widow Bas- 
combe would be speedily tried in open court 
and punished for his crime. So believing, 
he resisted to the utmost any attempt to in- 
terfere with the due course of law. Now 
he saw his mistake, and as such crimes could 
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not be permitted to go unpunished, he rec- 
ommended with a clear conscience, that the 
wronged people of the community take the 
law in their own hands, and deal with the 
evildoer as he deserved. ‘Mob law,” said 
Pearson in conclusion, ‘‘is to be avoided, 
my friends, as long as possible, because of 
the terrible mistakes it sometimes makes. 
Because of the fact that passion, and not 
sober reason, dictates its decrees. Because 
it begets contempt for the law in the minds 
of the evil-disposed, who can only be con- 
trolled by respect for the law. Because it 
proclaims to the world that the community 
which resorts to it, or upholds it, is not wise 
enough to provide a regular method for the 
prompt punishment of its criminals, but must 
accomplish this end, if at all, by spasmodic 
effort, made in a burst of passion. Mob 
law, wherever it may be found, and whatever 
the provocation that calls it forth, is a thing 
always to be deprecated by sober citizens. 
It is never to be justified except upon the 
ground that there would be otherwise a fail- 
ure of justice, and whenever this excuse is 
offered, it necessarily reflects upon the com- 
munity in whose behalf it is presented. It 
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is, therefore, with the utmost reluctance that 
I have at last consented to the execution of 
the plan upon which we have all agreed here 
tonight. I congratulate both you and my- 
self upon the fact that our course. has not 
been determined upon in haste, but after 
the display of so much caution and delibera- 
tion, that there is reason to fear the lesson of 
the murderer’s punishment will be lost upon 
the community. Many, no doubt, will be 
ready to censure us for our long delay; but 
wise people will see in it only our great re- 
reluctance to interfere with the law and the 
constituted authorities. I trust the time will 
soon come in Tennessee when a man may 
be arraigned for crime, given a prompt hear- 
ing in. the courts in a plain, common-sense 
way, and speedily liberated or punished for 
his crime, as reason and justice may dictate. 
When that time comes, every good man will 
be glad to uphold the law, and the secret order 
of the K. K. K. may be disbanded forever.” 
The dull fire in the old house was entirely 
extinguished. There was the hum of low 
voices for a few minutes, and then the mem- 
bers of the klan disappeared and went their 
several ways in the thickly falling snow. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE UNGENTLEMANLY BEHAVIOR OF ALABAMA SAM AND DE LITTLE OLE WHITE MAN AT 
THE ABODE OF PATSEY KINCHEN 


EMPLETON had not been present at 

the meeting of the klan described in 
the last chapter. His home was in another 
county, and consequently it was not often 
he could be with his friends and brethren 
of the order at their gathering by night. He 
was a member in good standing, however, 
and very popular with them all, for he was 
generous, truthful, and, though a trifle im- 
pulsive, could always be relied on to exer- 
cise both courage and discretion when these 
qualities were needed. A fortnight or so 
after the klan had determined to take action 
in the Ankerstrom case, he paid a visit to 
the Marrowbone Hills, remained all night 
and most of the following day at the Haber- 
sham habitation, and then, being somewhat 
of a lady’s man, as the reader knows, rode 
over to pay his respects to Miss Sue Bas- 
combe. Templeton had a high respect for 
Miss Bascombe, considering her a fine girl 


with no nonsense about her, and, besides, 
she was associated with him in the K. K. K. 
hobgoblin league upon some dreadfully mys- 
terious footing, which the author of this chron- 
icle fully understands, but which he is not 
at liberty to divulge. 

When the young man reached the abode 
of the lady whom he proposed to honor with 
his call, he was fet particularly pleased to 
find a horse, with a man’s saddle, hitched 
at the rack. He thought perhaps it was 
Slowboy come again—for he had heard of 
the former visit of the lawyer, and his start- 
ling adventure in the hills; but upon enter- 
ing the house found his sober friend, Ran- 
dolph Pearson, comfortably settled in an 
arm-chair by the fire. Pearson bade him 
a cheerful welcome—though he looked a 
little disconcerted at his unexpected appear- 
ance—and the young lady greeted him with 
a cordial hand-shake, which led him to con- 
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clude she was really glad to see him. 

“We were discussing an interesting mat- 
ter when you came in, Mr. Templeton,” re- 
marked the girl, after the three were seated, 
“and would like to have the benefit of your 
judgment upon it. Last year, as you will 
remember, my horse was stolen by a rather 
singular, old man, who passed himself off 
’ asa farmer. Not long before that, your nag 
and Polly Habersham’s saddle-horse were 
both taken on the same night by a singular 
old man, who, I think, passed himself off 
as a Bible agent.” 

“No more o’ that, if thou lovest me,” cried 
Templeton, calling Falstaff to his aid. 

“But it was so,” continued the young 
lady. ‘Now, nobody at that time could 
imagine who this little old man was, or 
where he came from, or what was of more 
importance, where he went to immediately 
after concluding each of these business trans- 
actions. It was as mysterious—the sudden 
appearance and disappearance of this old 
gentleman—as the adventure that befell my 
friend, Mr. Slowboy, up yonder in the hills 
some time since, of which I suppose you have 
heard.” 

“T have heard all about it,” quoth Tem- 
pleton, breaking into a hearty laugh, ‘and 
T’ll tell you what’s the fact—” 

“Coming back to the point,” resumed 
Miss Bascombe, ‘‘this same old man, or 
some other old man answering to his gen- 
eral description, has been dodging about in 
this neighborhood again of late, and we’re 
very sure he can be after no good. He has 
turned up at three or four farmhouses as a 
peddler, though he seems to have retired 
from the Bible business. Once or twice he 
and a tall, black negro have been seen skulk- 
ing together up in the hills, and only last 
night the two went to the house of Patsy 
Kinchen—the wife of Sandy, whom they 
hung—and got supper there. Patsy came 
over just now to tell me about it. She is 
in the kitchen now,” 

“Fetch her in at once,” cried Templeton. 
“T want to get on the track of that old Bible 
peddler, if the thing can be accomplished. 
If I had him out to one side now, I’d make 
him think the Turks were a merciful people.” 

Patsy, being summoned, presently ap- 
peared at the front door of the residence. 
She scraped her feet a good while on the 
mat there before venturing in, and finally 
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trod as lightly as possible through the hall, 
slowly turning the knob of the door that led 
into the company room, and introducing 
her person sideways into that apartment. 

“"Devenin’, ladies and gen’lemun,” said 
Patsy, politely, when she had closed the door 
behind her. ‘’Devenin’, Miss Sue. ’D- 
evenin’, Marse Ran. *Devenin’, Mr. Un- 
beknowns.” (Patsy had no acquaintance 
with Mr. R. L. Templeton.) 

“Come in, Patsy,” said Sue, ‘‘and tell us 
about the visit of the little, old, white man 
and the negro to your house last night.” 

“Must I tell it ag’in, jess like I told it to 
you?” 

“Yes, begin at the beginning, and tell it 
all.” 

“Wal, den, if so be I must,” began Patsy 
hesitatingly, ‘and dar ain’t no help for it, 
neither one way nor t’other, I s’pose I’d jest 
as well begin, and go right straight along wid 
it. Last night, den, ladies and gen’lemun, 
and Miss Sue, and Marse Ran, and Mr. Un- 
beknowns, whiles I was a sittin’ in my room, 
wid my cob pipe in my mouth—supper hav- 
ing done been ett—and my boy Pete, like 
he in jineral do atter supper, was sittin’ up 
in de cornder ’sleep; and de dog which dey 
calls Jineral Beauregard, sich bein’ his name, 
was likewise up in his cornder ’sleep; de 
fust thing I know’d he riz, de dog did, and 
turn his ha’r de wrong way and growled. 
I say to myself, I say, ‘Why hi! what dat dog 
growlin’ at?’ De words liadn’t hardly got 
out’n my mouth befo’ de door open—’twa’n’t 
latched — and in comes de little old white 
man—what I told you ’bout, Miss Sue— 
and Alabama Sam clost at his heels. ‘Coot 
efenin’, laty,’ say the little old white man, 
a-bowing mighty low.” (Patsy bowed her- 
self here to the company, to show how the 
little old white man had bowed.) ‘‘Coot 
efenin’, laty,’ he say; and de very minit he 
called me lady, I know’d he wa’n’t no gen- 
’lemum. In dey bofe comes do, and Ala- 
bama Sam, which is given up to be the mean- 
est nigger in all de country, he took a cheer 
widout bein’ asked. Den de little old white 
man he bow ag’in and spread his hands, and 
smile, and sidled over into de cornder, and 
took anodder cheer. And after he done took 
his cheer, he riz up all of a sudden and say 
to me, ‘Laty, coot you giff us a pite to eat?” 
I got right up for to wait on him, bekase I 
seed he was some kind of a furriner, and I 
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was minded of dat furriner what got Sandy 
into his scrape. Whiles I was a-fixin’ sup- 
per, de little old white man and Alabama 
Sam dey drawed dar cheers close togedder 
and talk kinder low to one anodder. Ev’y 
now and den I could hear a word, and Pete 
heered nigh onto ev’y word dat was spoke. 
Pete had done woke up, mind you, but he 
didn’t let on dat he was woke up. De sum 
and substance of it all was dat dey was fix- 
in’ to do sumpen what was gwine to raise 
hell in de country no sooner’n ’twas did.” 
(Whether the profanity originated with 
Patsy, or was intended as a free quotation 
from the conversation of her visitors, did 
not appear.) ‘‘What dat sumpen was dey 
was fixin’ to do, dey didn’t zackly say, but 
from de roocus dey was spectin’ it to kick 
up, it was bound to be wusser’n any common 
devilment. I went on fixin’ de table and 
never said nothin’, ’cause I know’d Ala- 
bama Sam was a mean nigger, and de little 
ole white man what kep company wid him 
wa’n’t no better’n him. Atter while dey 


bofe sot down to de table and ett up all de 
vittles dar was in reach. When dey got up, 


de little ole white man bow low ag’in and 
spread his hands and say, ‘Cot pless you, 
mine frient,’ which was mighty small pay 
for the vittles dey had ’stroyed. Den Pete 
he woke up, sho nuff, and say we axed a 
quarter for supper. And Alabama Sam he 
says to Pete, ‘We charges a dollar apiece for 
our company, and de fust time you git de 
change, you kin hand me be balance wot’s 
comin’ to us.’ Den dey bofe sot by de fire 
and smoked a while, and when dey riz to go, 
de little ole white man he say to me: 

“*Vere your husspund, laty?’ I say he 
was dead. 

“*Dot ish pad, dot ish pad,’ de little ole 
white man say. ‘What make your huss- 
pund die? Vot de doctor say vos de mat- 
ter?’ 

“T never say nothin’, and Alabama Sam 
he spoke up, and say, ‘De damn white folks 
in dese parts hung him kase he was a nig- 
ger.’ 

“At dat de little ole white man flung up 
bofe his hands and shook his head and say, 
‘Mine Cot, vot a coontry, vot a peobles ’ 
Dem’s de very words he spoke. And atter 
dat de little ole white man and Alabama Sam 
took deyselves off, and I hain’t seed nary one 
of dem sence.” 
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When Patsy had concluded, Mr. Bob Lee 
Templeton rose and remarked, ‘“‘That’s the 
very infernal scoundrel that took ny horse. 
Patsy has hit him off to a T.” 

“T think,” chimed in Miss Sue, “he’s 
the very scoundrel that took my horse. 
Patsy’s account corresponds well with the 
description given by Uncle Davy of the little 
old white man who rode Dandy Jim off 
through the middle of the town in broad 
open daylight.” 

“T think,” said Pearson, who had been 
sitting by the fire musing, “I am safe in 
going one step farther and saying I know 
pretty well who the little old white man is. 
If I am not much mistaken, I saw him on 
the steps of the state capitol, the day the su- 
preme court rendered its decision in the An- 
kerstrom case. He there used the very words 
Patsy has put in his mouth—‘Cot pless you, 
mine frient’—and she has mimicked his tone 
and described his obsequious manner to per- 
fection. The man I heard using the ex- 
pression was addressing Palaver, Anker- 
strom’s lawyer, and Palaver told the friend 
with whom he was walking, that the old gen- 
tleman was the father of his client, and a 
most exemplary citizen in the state from 
which he came.” 

“The devil!” says Mr. Bob Lee Temple- 
ton. 

‘Ladies present,’ remarked Miss Sue. 

“De reason I come to tell you,” resumed 
Patsy, “‘was bekase I seed dat nigger and 
white man was up to some devilment. And 
bekase dey ’stroyed my vittles widout. bein’ 
invited. And bekase dey bemeaned our 
white folks by chargin’ up to dem, what was 
did by dat low-lived furriner, Cross-eyed 
Jack. And bekase de little ole white man 
called out, ‘Mine Cot, vot a coontry, vot a 
peobles’ right dar in my house, and I wa’n’t 
used to sich langwidges. Dat’s de reason 
I come.” 

“You did exactly right, Patsy,” quoth 
Mr. Bob Lee Templeton, ‘‘and here’s a dol- 
lar to pay for the vittles the two scoundrels 
destroyed. Now the next question is, which 
way did they go?” 

“Dat I can’t tell you,” answered Patsy. 
“Whar dey come from I dunno. Whar dey 
went to I dunno.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what,” said Mr. Tem- 
pleton. ‘Pete found the scoundrel they call 
Cross-eyed Jack—” 
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‘Pete and Jineral Beauregard done dat,” 
interrupted Patsy. “De dog found him 
fust.” 

“Very well,’ said Templeton, ‘Now let 
Pete and Jineral Beauregard find Jack’s 
daddy, and there’s two dollars apiece for 
them here in my pocket. That is,” ex- 
plained Mr. Templeton, “there’s two dol- 
lars for Pete, and two dollars more, you 
understand, to be expended by Pete for the 
dog’s_ benefit.” 

“Dat’s right,” said Patsy; “for de dog 
do need a brass collar, same as other gen- 
tlemanlike dogs has on.” 

“Do you think Pete and Jineral Beau- 
regard can find ’em?” 

“Dey ain’t to tackle ’em atter dey come 
up wid ’em?” 

“No; just to find ’em and let me know 
where they are. I'll do the tackling when 
I come up with the little old white man.” 

“You see, Patsy,” explained Miss Bas- 
combe, ‘‘the little old white man has in his 
possession several Bibles for Mr. Temple- 
ton, which he has failed to deliver.” 

“That’s all right—that’s all right,” replied 
“You tell 


Mr. Templeton goodnaturedly. 
Pete to take his dog and go hunting for Ala- 
bama Sam and the little old white man, and 
as soon as he finds ’em, Patsy, to come back 
here and let Miss Sue Bascombe know where 
they are stopping. He can find ’em without 


taking any chances. If he came close upon 
them they wouldn’t hurt him.” 

“Dey ain’t gwy ketch him,” said Patsy, 
“unless dey kin run mighty pert. Pete and 
de dog I b’lieves kin find out whar dey 
lodges, ef you and Miss Sue and Marse 
Ran wants to know dat much about ’em.” 

“T would like very much to know, Patsy,” 
replied Pearson, “and I think your son can 
get this information for us more readily than 
anyone else, and that too without his running 
any risk of getting hurt.” 

“And de news is wuth four dollars to dis 
here Mr. Unbeknowns?” inquired Patsy. 

“Tt’s worth five,” replied the generous 
Templeton. “I'll make it five, Patsy. Two 
for Pete, two for the dog, and one for you.” 

“Nuff said,” replied Patsy promptly. ‘Ef 
Pete and de dog kin make dat money by 
tromping round de country, I’ll see dat dey 
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do it. Dey been tromping all dey lives for 
nuthin’; now dey kin tromp a while for 
money.” 

Patsy having withdrawn from the room, 
there was an earnest discussion over the in- 
telligence she had brought. That the little 
old white man was a horse-thief and a bold 
scoundrel generally was pretty certain. He 
had done much mischief in the neighbor- 
hood, and was back presumably to do more. 
The jail was the place for him, and if he 
could be located his apprehension would 
soon follow. How he and his gang had 
secreted themselves and smuggled horses 
out of the country during the preceding 
year, was still an unfathomed mystery, but 
one that would probably be solved if the 
ringleader could be caught and safely locked 
up. 
The fact that the old man was the father 
of the prisoner, Ankerstrom, would make 
the whole community especially glad to get 
hold of him, and the three persons who were 
now discussing the matter could not resist 
the conclusion that his presence in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of his son’s crime had 
some connection with the future conduct o° 
the case. Templeton would return to hi 
home on the following day, and Pearson wa 
about to take a trip to St. Louis on busines 
which would probably detain him a week oi 
more. It was therefore resolved between 
the three who sat in council, that as soon as 
anything was learned of the whereabouts of 
the old man and his negro companion, Sue 
Bascombe should promptly notify some mem- 
ber of the K. K. K. brotherhood, and the 
arrest of the two villains should follow at 
once. Templeton was for having them he- 
fore a called meeting of the klan, and string- 
ing them both up to a limb as soon as the 
formality of a moonshine trial could be gone 
through with. Pearson, however, set his 
foot down emphatically on this proposition, 
and as he outranked Templeton in the order, 
the latter was bound to acquiesce in his de- 
cision. Sue Bascombe sat by quietly while 
the rather heated discussion was going on, 
and took no further part in it than to re- 
mark that if the gentlemen desired to hang 
the old scamp who had stolen Dandy Jim 
there was a rope very handy in the barn 














HEN Patsy Kinchen reached her hum- 
ble but snug abode in the hills, she lost 
no time in notifying Pete and the dog of the 
high trust that had been reposed in them by 
the members of the conference in Miss Sue 
Bascombe’s parlor, and also of the liberal 
remuneration that awaited them in case of 
the successful performance of the allotted 
task. Patsy was honest, and explained to 
Pete—and also to the dog, who sat by and 
gave strict heed to her words—that five dol- 
lars was the sum promised for the faithful 
discharge of duty in the present case, of 
which she was to receive a single dollar as 
promoter of the enterprise, while Pete and 
the dog were to divide the remaining four 
equally between them. It was explicitly 
stated, for their edification, that it was not 
their duty to engage the enemy, if they came 
into close quarters unexpectedly, but they 
must rather consider themselves as a scout- 
ing party, which was expected to obtain 
needed information at small risk, and which 
should always stand ready to beat a hasty 
retreat whenever an inclination for com- 
bat was discovered upon the opposite side. 
While combat, however, was to be avoided, 
and danger to be shunned, Pete and Jineral 
Beauregard must bear in mind that their 
task was not accomplished when they merely 
came in view of Alabama Sam and de little 
old white man, for Patsy herself had achieved 
this upon the preceding evening. These 
worthies were to be tracked to their den, 
and word brought back, if possible, showing 
precisely where they hid when not engaged 
in depredating upon the community, and 
whether or no any other evil-minded persons 
consorted with them. 

These matters being properly understood, 
Pete, with pardonable pride at being entrusted 
with so important a mission, set himself dili- 
gently to work to discover the whereabouts of 
Alabama Sam and the little old white man. 
If he could once get on their trail he antici- 
pated no trouble in tracking them down to 
the place of their abode, which he made no 
doubt was at some of the many lurking places 
in the hills. He and Jineral Beauregard 
had scented out rabbits, coons, foxes and 
other varmints, starting often on a very cold 
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AN INTREPID LAD AND HIS DOG, HAVING TRAMPED ALL THEIR LIVES FOR NOTHING, 
CONCLUDE TO TRAMP A WHILE FOR PAY 
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trail, and to trace so clumsy an animal as a 
human being to his retreat would be an easy 
job, compared with following up a wary, four- 
footed beast of the wood. The first trouble, 
however, was to once more get wind of the 
two marauders who had come uninvited to 
his mother’s house at night. Here he had 
more difficulty than he had anticipated, for 
though he rambled the country over for some 
days, he neither saw nor heard of their hav- 
ing been at any other house, nor did he come 
upon either of them, as he supposed he would, 
tramping upon some one of the few roads in 
the country. The boy asked no questions, 
for to have done so might have disclosed the 
fact that he was interested in the movements 
of the two vagabonds, but he kept his ears 
open, and his eyes open, and sought faith- 
fully for a clue that followed up would intro- 
duce him once more to their acquaintance. 
Unless they had taken themselves entirely 
out of the country, they must obtain food 
somehow, and this could only be done by 
openly applying for it, as at his mother’s 
house, or by depredating at night, which 
would certainly occasion a stir when the theft 
was discovered. They might have laid up, 
like the thrifty squirrel, a winter’s supply in 
some hole, but Pete hardly thought this was 
probable, as they had not been heard of in 
the community until a few days previous, 
and they would have no motive that he could 
see in establishing permanent headquarters 
in the neighborhood. No horses had been 
stolen lately, no other wrongful appropria- 
tion of personal property had been made 
recently, except the larceny of a few shoats 
from a farmer’s fattening pen: and this had 
been traced directly to the door of black 
Dave, who had owned up like a man and 
excused himself on the ground that he was 
short of meat. 

Pete was about to conclude that his game 
had sought another range, when one clear 
night—it was a warm spell in March, and 
the moon was shining bright as day—as he 
and General Beauregard were wending their 
way homeward, they both, about the same 
moment, became aware of the fact that some 
individual on foot was approaching from the 
opposite direction. Quietly dropping out 
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into: the bushes, they waited for the pedes- 
trian to pass, and as he went by at a long, 
steady stride, the urchin was overjoyed to 
recognize in the traveler the identical colored 
gentleman who a short while before, at his 
mother’s residence, had placed such an ex- 
travagant estimate on the value of his own 
society. The unsuspecting footman passed 
on, and Pete, with Jineral Beauregard at 
his heels, as soon as it was prudent to do so, 
dropped into the road behind him, deter- 
mined to follow whithersoever he went. He 
was evidently bound for some particular 
spot, which was clearly fixed in his own 
mind, for he walked straight on, and did not 
saunter like a man who is not very particular 
whether he gets anywhere or not. The lad 
and the dog had no trouble in keeping on 
his track, for he deviated not from the road, 
and did not seem to fear observation, as was 
evidenced by the fact that he passed close 
to two or three farmhouses which sat im- 
mediately upon the roadside. He walked, 
too, so firmly that Pete, when he stopped and 
listened, could catch the sound of his foot- 
steps, though the latter was careful not to 
get so nigh that the man he was shadowing 
could see him if he chanced to look back. 
After a tramp of three or four miles, Ala- 
bama Sam left the main highway and took 
another road that led off to the right. This 
was a much less frequented route, but Pete 
was familiar with it, for he had made tracks 
along nearly every highway and byway within 
ten miles of his mother’s house. He could 
now hear the steps of the man in front more 
distinctly, for the route was getting stony, 
and he and Jineral Beauregard kept on 
cautiously in pursuit. Presently the sound 
of the footsteps died out at about the point 
where Pete knew a little stream crossed the 
road. Advancing with more speed down 
to this stream, Pete laid down and, placing 
his ear close to the ground, listened for some 
moments. He heard no more steps on the 
stony road, but was surprised to hear a gen- 
tle splashing in the water above, as of some- 
one wading up the creek. Picking his way 
along the bank, he stopped again, after go- 
ing a short way, and became convinced that 
some object was wading up-stieam. It might 
be a cow, but if so, what had gone with Ala- 
bama Sam? And if ’twas Alabama Sam, 
what motive could have induced him to wade 
up the creek, when the dry land was better 
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and speedier walking? Pete was aot like 
Hamlet, a youth with whom “the native 
hue of resolution was often sicklied o’er by 
the pale cast of thought,” but was wont to 
act promptly in his business concerns with- 
out much cogitation either before or after 
the event. He now made a short detour, 
with the dog close at his heels, and, travel- 
ing more rapidly than it was possible for 
the man in the water to do, reached a large 
rock close to the mouth of the cave from 
which the stream issued. Behind this 
friendly shelter he and Jineral Beauregard 
hid themselves and awaited developments. 
It was not long before Alabama Sam hove 
in sight, wading as deliberately as if he had 
been a kingfisher in search of a meal. The 
moon shone down brightly enough on the 
space immediately about the opening of the 
cavern, and Pete had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the long black African as he took his 
way upstream over the slippery stones. 
When he reached the mouth of the cave, he 
did not step out onto the dry, sandy space 
within, as Pete had supposed he would, but 
kept on wading straight upstream. The 
lad crept down close to the creek, and, lying 
flat on the ground, watched the man he had 
shadowed for more than five miles. When 
he had disappeared in the utter darkness of 
the cavern, Pete crossed over the stream and 
made his way forward along the dry bottom, 
on the left edge of which the little creek ran. 
There was no danger now of being seen, for 
he and the negro in front were both in total 
darkness. He had been the route many 
times, and knew precisely where the cavern 
forked into two channels; the one broad, 
and easily trodden, leading far back into the 
interior of the hill, the other, low and narrow, 
and its bed entirely covered by the rushing 
stream. He had supposed, of course, that 
the man in front would here leave the water 
and follow the broad passage trodden by all 
who cared to explore the cave. No one that 
he knew of had ever ventured far up the nar- 
row opening through which the swift current 
of water wound its way, and the general im- 
pression was that at a short distance above the 
volume of water filled the entire channel and 
rendered.it impassable for any creature. As 
the lad, trusting to the favoring darkness, 
pressed forward more rapidly, he came near 
being discovered, for at the parting of the 
ways Alabama Sam halted and struck a 
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match. The light illumined the cavern for 
some distance back, but Pete slunk into the 
deep shadow, and watched him. He had 
drawn a small lantern from his bosom, which 
he proceeded to light, dropping the match 
into the water. The lad observed that he 
had taken off his shoes and trousers, having 
these tied about his neck. Pausing here only 
a moment to light his lamp, the negro man, 
to Pete’s astonishment, instead of proceed- 
ing along the main passage of the cave, con- 
tinued wading on up the stream, and soon 
disappeared behind a curve in the channel. 

Pete Kinchen had in him enough of the 
stuff that heroes are made of to induce him 
in this particular emergency to sacrifice all 
thought of personal safety to the cause he 
had rashly espoused. As soon as the lan- 
tern of Alabama Sam ceased to cast its rays 
along his path, he promptly stripped himself 
of every rag of clothing he had on, and made 
ready to follow, regardless of consequences. 
He calculated that as the man in front ex- 
pected the water would be deep enough to 
reach his waist, it would probably come up 
to his (Pete’s) neck, and made arrangements 
Before setting out on this ex- 


accordingly. 
veedingly hazardous venture, Pete Kinchen 
tock the precaution to grasp Jineral Beau- 
regard by the throat and administer to him 
a choking that carried much further would 


have extinguished life. By this seemingly 
unnecessary act of cruelty, he admonished 
his friend and companion that in the future 
conduct of the expedition the strictest secrecy 
must be observed, and perfect silence main- 
tained whatever might befall. Pete had 
frequently before choked his dog into silence 
when the latter was in the act of becoming 
noisy upon inappropriate occasions, and thus 
an understanding was readily arrived at be- 
tween them that whenever it was inexpedi- 
ent for the dog to use his voice, this fact was 
to be signified to him by putting him for a 
while in a condition where he couldn’t use 
it. If the choking was moderate, and of short 
duration, Jineral Beauregard understood that 
for a brief while he was to refrain from loud 
demonstration. If it was severe and pro- 
longed, he was to emit no sound of any kind 
until Pete himself had broken silence, and 
thus served notice on him that the restriction 
was removed. In the present instance, the 
choking was the most determined that had 
ever been administered and made, as the 
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event demonstrated, a profound impression 
on the recipient. 

Pete Kinchen, having choked Jineral 
Beauregard, as he thought, sufficiently, con- 
cluded by patting him gently on the head 
to assure him that the punishment had not 
been administered as a chastiserhent for fault 
committed, but by way of caution to him in 
the regulation of his future conduct. He 
then took his dog in his arms, and, without 
the slightest hesitation, waded up the swift 
creek after Alabama Sam. He was quicker 
of motion than the older negro, and more 
used to water, so that before he had waded 
many minutes he came in sight of the light 
again, or rather of the ray it threw upon the 
solid stone wall ahead of him. Sometimes 
he lost this ray, then again he found it, but 
he proceeded straight upstream al] the while 
without halting, for there was no danger of 
missing the way. Once or twice he got a 
little nearer than he wished, but the man he 
was pursuing never thought to look back. 
The wading of the lad up the stream behind 
him did not attract his attention, for the 
splashing of the water against the sides of 
the cavern drowned all else. On the two 
went, or rather the three, the man uncon- 
scious that he was being watched, Pete de- 
termined to follow him to the end of his jour- 
ney, Jineral Beauregard shivering from cold 
and the novelty of his position, but mindful 
of the injunction to remain dumb, come what 
would. 

After many windings and turnings, the 
light in front came to a stand, and Pete, peer- 
ing cautiously forward, saw Alabama Sam 
sitting upon what he knew must be dry 
ground, drawing on his trousers. The lan- 
tern was deposited by his side, and, noting 
the surroundings closely, the lad discovered 
that here was another dry passage, while the 
channel through which the stream flowed led 
off in a different direction. The negro man 
now put on his shoes and took the time to 
tie them. Then he stood up, and, drawing 
a bottle from his pocket, held it to his lips 
long enough to swallow a considerable part 
of its contents. Having thus refreshed him- 
self, he deliberately corked the bottle and 
replaced it in his side pocket. All this while 
Pete Kinchen viewed him with a critic’s eye, 
and Jineral Beauregard was an interested 
observer of his movements. They both re- 
garded him narrowly while he remained by 
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the water’s edge, and Pete moved promptly 
forward as soon as Alabama Sam picked up 
his lantern and started away. The light was 
sparkling some distance ahead when the lad 
reached the water’s edge and released Jin- 
gral Beauregard, who could not refrain from 
cutting a gladsome but noiseless caper when 
he found himself once more on dry land. 
Guided by the friendly light, Pete followed 
with but little difficulty, and was as close 
upon it as he dared to go, when it suddenly 
disappeared from the passage. But though 
the lantern itself was lost to view, the passage 
still remained dimly lighted, showing it was 
not far away. Observing now great caution, 
the lad crept forward and had advanced but 
a little way when he heard the sound of hu- 
man voices. He paused and listened, and 
then crept on again on his hands and knees. 
He could tell plainly now that the voices 
came from a side room, or niche, near the 
main passage. A dim light also struggled 
from this inner recess, and partially dispelled 
the darkness of the passage without. Creep- 
ing nearer and nearer, and very slowly, the 
lad reached a point at last from which he 


could spy into the rough apartment from 


which the voices came. Here sat two indi- 
viduals—Alabama Sam and the little old 
white man—by a slow wood fire, which had 
almost died down to coals. 

When Pete Kinchen saw them sitting com- 
fortably by the fire, he suddenly became aware 
of the fact that he himself was shivering vio- 
lently, and, rising in his place, he quietly 
moved his arms rapidly over his head and 
twisted his body into all sorts of unnatural 
positions, thus forcing his blood into brisk 
circulation, and working himself into some- 
like a glow. He was hardy as a pine knot, 
and the interior of the cavern was less trying 
upon him than the open air without would, 
at that season of the year, have been. After 
having administered to himself a sharp les- 
son in gymnastics, the lad crouched near the 
entrance way into the. recess and ‘sought to 


catch the -drift-of the conversation between. 


the two men.- They spoke in low tones, and 
yet were not particularly guarded in their 
utterances, since neither dreamed that an 
interloper was near at hand. 

“Wal,” said the negro, “I ain’t in much 
fix for takin’ de road ag’in, but if dis here 
thing’s to be did at all, it’s got to be did to- 


Morrow night. Dat man’s a-comin’ home . 


on de train tomorrow evenin’. He'll ride 
by his lone self from de deppo, along de ridge 
road, to de place whar he lives. Dat much 
I done found out, and dat much kin be de- 
pended on. If we don’t git him on dat ride, 
we'd better clean out from dis country and 
let him alone for good an’ all. For my part, 
I don’t hanker arter dis job, no how, and I’d 
a heap ruther throw it up right here, and now, 


-than to go furder with it.” 


“‘Lizden at dot,” replied the little old white 
man. “I didn’t know you vos _ pigeon- 
livered, Zammy.” = * +4 

“T don’t like dis job,” replied the negro. 
“Dat’s what I said, and I sticks to it.” 

“Vell, vell,” said the little old white man, 
shaking his head, ‘‘vill vonders neffer cease? 
Mine frient, Kervackenparse, show de vite 
fedder. No! no! Tis is some otter person 
I zee pefore me, and not mine frient Zam. 
Mine frient, Zam Kervackenparse, iss a prave 
man and no coward.” 

“Who said I was a coward?” inquired the 
negro in a blustering way. 

“No von, no von, Zam,” replied the old 
man. ‘“‘Vooeffer sess tat iss a liar, and de 
trute iss not in him.” 

“You stick to dat,” said Sam, ‘and you 
won’t miss it fur. Dar’s plenty of jobs a 
man don’t hanker arter, and yit if he’s passed 
his word, he’ll go through wid ’em or die. 
Leastwise, he will if he’s de right kind of 
a man.” 

‘Ah, tat iss Zam Kervackenparse talkin’,” 
replied the old man earnestly. ‘Tat iss 
mine frient Zam.” He drew a long black 
bottle from the heap of straw near him and 
held it high in his hand. “TI trink to mine 
frient Zam,” he exclaimed. ‘‘Vooeffer puts 
der troost in him vill not pe dizzerpointed.” 

The old man here took a swig at the bottle, 
and passed it to the negro, who, though he 
had just imbibed, took another long swallow. 

“Git my gun ready,”’ said the negro, seem- 
ingly emboldened by his liquor. “If this 
thing’s gat.to be did, I must be off tonight.” 

“Vot exclaimed the old gentleman. ‘Not 
tonight, Zam?” : apenas 

“T done told you,” replied Alabama Sam, 
“‘dat dis here mad Pearson is a-comin’ home 
termorrow night widout any fail. He’s done- 
writ a letter back tellin’ ’em to send his hoss 
to de deppo, and termorrow mornin’ a boy 
is gwy take his hoss to de deppo and leave 
him dar. De boy will come straight back 
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in de day time, and termorrow night Ran 
Pearson will ride home by hisself in de night 
time. Dat is, he will ride part of de way 
home. Whedder he’ll make de whole trip 
is anodder question.” 

The old man here clapped himself on the 
thigh and laughed softly. “Tat iss Zam 
Kervackenparse talkin’,” he cried. “Tat 
iss mine frient Zam.” 

“Now,” said the negro, “‘if dis thing’s to 
be did, dar ain’t but one way to do it, and 
dat’s de right way. Ran Pearson, I done 
told you, will ride de ridge road, and de lone- 
somest part of dat road is de long hollow 
about five miles from the deppo. Dar is a 
great big sycamore tree standin’ close to de 
road, and a man behind dat tree kin git a 
good range on anodder man ridin’ down de 
road to’ds him. Right dar is de place to 
fix him, if it’s de plan to fix him at all.” 

“Don’t say if, Zammy,” replied the old 
gentleman. ‘Leaf off dat ‘if,’ mine frient’. 

“‘Well, den, dar’s de place to fix him,” 
said the negro. “And if I’m de man what’s 
got to do de fixin’, I’d oughter be at de place 
by daylight termorrow mornin’. I'd oughter 


travel to de place in de night time, and not 
in de day time, and I’d oughter hide dar 
in de bushes all day, so as to be rested by 
de time dis here Ran Pearson comes along. 
When he rides up to dat sycamore tree, I 


want to be fresh and at my best. And when 
I’ve sent a ball through his head and made 
sho he’s dead as a mackerel, I want to skip 
out from dar and run like hell. Dat’s me.” 

“Dat iss mine frient Zam Kervackenparse 
talkin’,” replied the old man. ‘Vooeffer 
calls mine frient a coward iss a liar, and de 
trute iss not in him.” 

“Dey won’t s’picion me,” continued the 
negro, “if nobody sees me gwine to’ds de 
place and nobody sees me comin’ away.” 

“Dot iss ver’ tru,” replied the old gentle- 

man. 
“Dey’ll say, too,” continued the negro, 
“dat I didn’t have no motive for killin’ Ran 
Pearson, and, sence I come to steddy "bout 
it, damn me if I have got any motive for 
killin’ him.” 

“Zam,” said the old gentleman seductively, 
“dot iss de ver’ reason vy you should kill 
him. If I’m took up for murter, te tam 
lawyers vill say, ‘He haff a motiff’, and dey 
vill hang me. If you pe took up, dey vill 
zay, ‘He haff no motiff;’ and zo you vill go 
free as te ’appy pird. Dot pein’ zo, mine 
frjent, you must do de killin’, and I must 
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make retty to prufe a hallerbi. Let effry 
man tend to his own part uff de pizness.” 
‘All right, boss,” repleid the negro. “I 
ain’t never flickered yit when I was called 
on to do my part of a ugly job, and I ain’t 
apt to flicker dis time. I must be fifteen 
miles away from here by daylight, and dat 
means I got to walk all night. I’ve walked 
already a good ten miles today, and my legs 


_ will be tired when I gets to dat sycamore tree 


on de ridge road. I kin give ’em a long rest 
though, tomorrow. Dar’s some comfort in 
dat.” 

‘‘Mine frient Kervackenparse,” said the 
old gentleman, rising and bowing respectfully 
“‘T haff to zay dot I admires you ver’ much 
do, s’help me. Your sgin iss plack, Zam, but 
your ’art iss in de right blace.” 

After extending this neat compliment, the 
old gentleman walked round the fire and shook 
hands cordially with his friend. The two 
now made hurried preparations for the depart- 
ure of the negro, who rejected all invitations 
to stay longer in the cavern, saying he would 
rest from time to time on the wayside as he 
journeyed that night. After the assassination 
of Pearson he and the old gentleman would 
meet at a designated spot beyond the borders 
of the State, to which point the negro was to 
hurry, tramping likewise all of the following 
night. 

‘Zam,’ said the old gentleman by way of 
parting injunction when the negro was ready 
to start, ‘pevare uff te pottle. Trink iss coot 
to cheer te zoul, but dere iss times, mine frient, 
ven de head needs to be gool more tan de zoul 
needs to be cheered. Keep gool, Zammy, 
keep gool, mine frient.” 

Seeing they were about to depart, Pete 
and his dog stole back along the passway 
toward the stream. They kept ahead of 
the light as the two men emerged into the 
passage, and at one of the many broken places 
in the cavern wall the boy crouched low, for 
the negro and the old man to pass. They 
went by. engaged in talk, the lantern throw- 


' ing its rays straight ahead. When they had 


reached the water’s edge, the negro again dis- 
robed himself to the extent of taking off his 
shoes and trousers, tying these around his 
neck as before. He then took the lan- 
tern in his hand and bade the old man 
goodbye. 

“Zam,” said the old gentleman as he wrung 
the negro’s hand affectionately—“Kervac- 
kenparse, mine frient, vateffer iss vurt doing 
at all iss vurt doing vell. Make no mistake, 
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mine frient; make no mistake. Vix him 
zo he vill not meddle mit otter people’s piz- 
ness neffer ag’in, Zammy, in dis vorld.” 

“You ’pend on me, boss,” replied the 
negro. With this parting assurance, he 
stepped into the swift stream and began his 
slippery walk down the current. The old 
man watched him till the glimmer of the lan- 
tern no more lit the thick darkness of the 
cavern. After the light had entirely disap- 
peared, he sat down by the water’s edge and 
communed with himself a while before re- 
turning to his more cheerful quarters by the 
fire. 

“‘Ah, me, tis vorld iss full of throoble and 
onpleasantness. I vish dat people in dis 
vorld vould mind dere own pizness and not 
meddle. I do, s’help me. Dere vent avay 
shust now, mine colored prudder and mine 
own thrue frient. Vot for mine colored 
prudder and mine own thrue frient go out 
and tramp de lonesome road dis night? It 
iss pecause de tamn man, Perryerson, vill 
not mind his own pizness. He vill meddle, 
meddle, meddle; and dat iss vy mine frient 
Kervackenparse, must tramp de lonesome 
road dis night and do de shob he haff prom- 
ise. Meppe dis night vork vill git mine frient 
Kervackenparse into throoble. Meppe so, 
meppe so. If zo, I vill stand py mine frient 
Kervackenparse, like a prudder and a shen- 
tleman. I vill, sshelp me. I vill stand py 
mine frient Kervackenparse, till hell freeze 
ofer. I vill, I vill. If dey gits him in de shail, 
I vill hire me a lawyer for him, if it cost pig 
money. I vill hire me a coot lawyer vot vill 
speak de law plain to de shudge and de tamn 
shury, and tell dem trutes vot dey should 
mind. If so pe de tamn man, Perryerson, 
as he coom along raise his arm to svitch his 
’orse, dot vill pe sel-luff devense for Zam. 
If he shake his head, tviddle his fingers,smake 
any common motion, dot vill pe sel-luff de- 
vense, for nobody can tell, mind you, vot 
he haff a notion to do next. Dot iss de 
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pint. It iss not so much vat a man do, mind 
you dot make sel-luff devense, but vat he 
may haff a notion to do next. And if zo 
pe te tamn man, Perryerson, do not’ing at 
all; if he coom along vast asleep, and Zam 
shoot him dead, dot vill pe inzanity, for dere 
vill pe, mind you, no motiff dat peoble can 
zee, and de absence of motiff go alvays to 
show inzanity. Dis vot de coot lawyer vill 
say to de shudge, and te tamn shury, and 
if dey do not lizden to’ him, de coot lawyer 
vill not mind, for dere vill still pe leff de 
plessed hallipi and de onreasonable doubt. 
So valk on, valk on, mine frient Kervacken- 
parse; valk on, mine colored prudder, and 
do de shob vot you promise, and haff no 
fear. I vill act like de shentleman, if throoble 
come, and hire me a coot lawyer for you, 
and stand by you, mine frient Kervacken- 
parse, till hell freeze ofer. I vill, I vill.” 

The old man’s voice here died away, and 
for some moments longer he sat in silence by 
the water’s edge. Then he resumed his so- 
liloquy in a less confident tone: 

“But vot for I zay vot I say? If mine 
frient Kervackenparse do de shob vot he 
promise, and dey gits him, he vill neffer zee 
de shail. He vill heff no need for de coot 
lawyer vot I hire; for de tamn mob vill 
hang him so kevick as hell vould scorch a 
fedder. Mine Cot, mine Cot, but dis iss 
a heathen coonthry. Valk on, valk on, mine 
frient Kervackenparse; valk on, mine colored 
prudder; but if dey gits you, you vill pe in 
von hell of a vix. Ah me, I vish dot effry 
man in dis vorld vould mind his own piz- 
ness. I do, s’help me. But dey vill not, 
and dat vy my frient Kervackenparse must 
valk de lonely road dis night, and do de 
shob vot he haff promise, and take de conze- 
ke-vences. Coot-py, mine colored prudder; 
if de tamn mob hang you up like a dog, I vill 
not forgit you. Coot-py, coot-py, mine own 
thrue frient; your sgin iss plack, but your 
’art iss in de right blace.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


TERRIFIC COMBAT IN THE CAVERN BETWIXT PETE KINCHEN, JINERAL BEAUREGARD AND 
THE LITTLE OLD WHITE MAN 


ROM his post against the cavern wall, 
Pete Kinchen had watched with inter- 
est the proceedings by the water-side, and 


heard every word uttered either by the two 
before parting or by the little old white man 
in the melancholy soliloquy set forth in the 
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last chapter. When the light had entirely 
disappeared, he rose, tired of his crouching 
position, and stood close against the wall, 
with his dog at his heels. There was no 
danger now of observation, and as soon as 
the little old white man had returned to his 
dram bottle and his fire, Pete would follow 
Alabama Sam down the creek, and, after 
resuming his raiment, would proceed with- 
out delay to give Miss Sue Bascombe the 
benefit of the highly important information 
that had come into his possession. He shot 
his arms out in the darkness again and gave 
himself another lesson in gymnastics as he 
stood waiting the time when the coast would 
be clear, and he might set forth, with his 
dog in his arms, on his wet, winding and 
slippery journey to the outer world. 

Some time in the pitch dark, the little old 
man sat by the water’s edge, soliloquizing 
occasionally, revolving deep problems in his 
mind, warmed up, no doubt, by the liquor 
that had gone down his throat. Finally, in 
pensive mood, he rose and set forth on his 
return to his quarters, being minded when 
he got there to take one more stout drink 
for a nightcap and then to tumble into bed. 
He knew the route perfectly well, but as he 
went, thrust his hand out at every few steps, 
to touch the wall on his right, and thereby 
avoid butting his head against some rough 
projections that he remembered to be on the 
left side. It came to pass after he had thus 
steered his course a short distance, that as 
his right hand went forth on one of these 
errands, he laid it in a friendly way on the 
body of Pete Kinchen, who was standing 
close against the wall with not the slightest 
idea that such a misadventure was about to 
befall him. 

When Robinson Crusce came unexpect- 
edly upon a human footprint in the sand on 
his desert island, he was appalled, and rashly 
concluded that the devil had put it there. 
Crusoe made his amazing discovery, be it 
remembered, in the broad open day time, 
and had leisure to stand and moralize on 
the singular spectacle that had arrested his 
attention. What was his experience com- 
pared with that of our worthy old friend, 
who, groping his way toward his lonely couch, 
suddenly encountered in the thick darkness 
and dead stillness of a cavern some cold, 
slick, quivering object concerning which he 
could feel assured at the time of nothing more 
than that it was alive. Did any of you, my 
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friends, in the ups and downs of life ever meet 
with just such an adventure as that? I dare 
say not, and if not you can no more imagine 
the old gentleman’s sensations at the moment 
than I can describe them, which I shall not be 
rash enough to undertake to do. 

As for cogitation on the subject of his dis- 
covery, there was time for none, for as the 
old gentleman laid his open hand unwittingly 
on the cold, slick something, his fingers un- 
consciously clutched in the effort to grasp 
it, and on the instant Pete shot out his right 
fist with such vigor as to cause the little old 
white man, though a half-mile underground, 
to see stars. 

All alone, and in pitch darkness, the old 
gentleman, if strictly sober, would most prob- 
ably have turned and fled from his unknown 
adversary. But he was, as the reader knows, 
a little the worse, or rather, a little better, for 
liquor, and his courage, therefore, consider- 
ably outran his discretion. I do not mean 
he was drunk, for the old gentleman was not 
drunk, but simply that he had been elevated 
into that frame of mind which makes a man 
do and dare lofty things. Whatever our pro- 
hibition friends may say to the contrary, I 
maintain, with St. Paul, that good liquor, 
taken in moderation, is excellent for the stom- 
ach, and likewise worketh well upon other 
parts of the system, making a man oftentimes 
bold at a moment when it is incumbent upon 
him to display valor. This was exactly the 
case on the present occasion with the old gen- 
tleman, and, finding himself assaulted without 
provocation, he struck out blindly in the dark 
on his own account and tried to give the party 
of the second part—whoever or whatever it 
might be—a Roland for an Oliver. There- 
upon the two clinched, and tussled, and shuffl- 
ed, and strove mightily, up and down, and 
sideways, and every way, in the terrific black- 
ness of the cavern. Now it would have seem- 
ed to the casual observer —if a casual 
observer had been possible — that Pete 
was getting the better of the exciting contest, 
and now it would have seemed that the 
little old white man was slightly in the lead; 
but they fought and fought with varying suc- 
cess and unabated vigor, and, of course, with- 
out the slightest encouragement from outside 
sources to brace up either one or the other. 

In penning the last paragraph I wrote with- 
out reflection. Jineral Beauregard, when 


hostilities began was crouching betwixt Pete’s 
legs, shivering violently, and turning over in 

















his mind such matters as presumably would 
occupy the mind of a dog in his peculiar situa- 
tion. As soon as he became aware that a fight 
was in progress—and it took him not more 
than an instant to grasp this fact—he mixed 
up in it with the full intent to aid his friend as 
much as he could and do the enemy all the 
damage possible. In furtherance of this laud- 
able purpose he sidied round and round the 
combatants, avoiding Pete’s lower extremities, 
and making snatches at the little old white 
man’s legs as often as he could with safety 
seize upon one of these. At first he naturally 
made a few mistakes, and more than once got 
a taste of Pete’s meat when it had been his de- 
sign to forage upon the enemy. . After a brief 
experience, however, he was enabled, either 
by the help of instinct or reason, to avoid such 
awkward mistakes altogether. His nose no 
doubt was cunning enough to detect the flavor 
of Pete’s legs, and to restrain his mouth as soon 
as he concluded to subject the latter to the 
guidance of the former. Moreover, his 
friend’s legs were bare, while those of the en- 
emy were clothed in the usual habiliments of 
the masculine human. The combat, there- 
fore, had hardly passed its incipient stage be- 
fore Jineral Beauregard knew as well when 
and where to use his jaws, as if someone had 
been standing by with a candle to enable him 
to act with discretion in the matter. For- 
tunately for the little old white man, he wore 
next to his person a thick buckskin undersuit, 
which he had adopted as a protection against 
the raw atmosphere of the cavern, and which 
now served him as a safeguard against the ven- 
geance of Jineral Beauregard’s teeth. That 
heroic animal waged incessant war upon the 
lower extremities of his antagonist, who was so 
busily engaged otherwise that he could take no 
other notice of the dog’s repeated assaults than 
now and then to give a vigorous kick at him in 
the dark. Finally, discovering that his bite 
was not doing as much damage as he contem- 
plated, the four-footed combatant rushed in 
upon the biped he wished to embarrass, and, 
fixing his teeth firmly in the woolen and buck- 
skin leggings of the latter, held on thereto like 
grim death. Jineral Beauregard was a dog of 
great firmness and singleness of purpose, and 
when he fixed his mind on a thing, directed all 
his ideas and energies-in that direction to the 
complete oblivion of everything else. So hav- 
ing firm hold now on the lower habiliments of 
the little old white man, he shut his eyes tight— 
though he could not have seen a wink if they 
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had been wide opan—clinched his jaws with a 
lasting grip, and made ready to stay by his an- 
tagonist to the end of the combat, and not to 
turn loose then until he was choked off. He 
tugged and tugged, swung round and round 
with the struggling bipeds, and seemingly had 
no more idea of losing his hold than if his 
mouth had been a patent time lock that would 
only come open at a certain fixed hour in the 
future, no matter what effort might be made 
to unkey it sooner. 

At this stage of the engagement, I would call 
the reader’s attention to an important fact 
which gave no small advantage to Pete and 
Jineral Beauregard, and militated greatly 
against the little old white man in the combat. 

Pete Kinchen knew precisely who it was 
that was engaging his attention at the moment; 
beyond all question Jineral Beauregard under- 
stood it was human legs he was operating upon; 
but the little old white man had not the slight- 
est inkling as to the nature and fashion of the 
creatures that had so unexpectedly beset him 
deep down in the bowels of the earth. There 
were two or three circumstances which, as the 
reader must agree, were calculated to add to 
his perplexity and raise in his mind a reason- 
able doubt as to whether his foemen, either or 
both, were of the human species, or, indeed, 
were creatures of this earth at all. 

Imprimis, not the slightest sound had been 
emitted by any of the participants in this cu- 
rious combat. The little old white man him- 
self refrained from giving voice te his distress 
because he knew he had no friend in the cav- 
ern, and to cry aloud might bring down on him 
legions of other creatures similar to those he 
was now contending with. Pete Kinchen per- 
sistently held his tongue, because he appreci- 
ated the advantage he was reaping by keeping 
the little old white man completely in the dark 
as to who and what his antagonist was, and be- 
cause he feared if he spoke his opponent would 
recognize the voice of a child and be embold- 
ened thereby. Jineral Beauregard main- 
tained profound silence for the sufficient 
reason that he had been given to understand 
—by the choking process heretofore mentioned 
—that he must be literally a dumb brute un- 
til his commanding officer had given notice 
that his vocal organs might be once more 
be brought into play. So they all went round 
and round, doing such mischief as they could, 
but raising no other noise in the cavern than 
that of a light scraping upon the loose sand of 
the floor. Presently the fact that this most 








astounding battle was being waged altogether 
in silence, became deeply impressed upon the 
mind of the little old white man, and it awed 
him. 

Another circumstance which added to the 
‘perplexity of the hard-pressed tenant of the 
cavern—who felt he had rights there, if any- 
body had rights—was the singular method of 
waging war adopted by the two creatures who 
were leagued against him. The creature at 
his heels he might have taken for some var- 
mint, but what varmint was it that, emitting 
no cry, would attach itself to a man’s raiment, 
and seem content to live and die in that posi- 
tion? The little old white man was not a 
backwoodsman, but he had never seen such a 
varmint, and did not remember ever to have 
heard or read of such a one. But again, what 
awful, slick, cold, slippery thing was this that 
now he held in his arms, and now he didn’t, 
and that fought as never human creature 
fought on this planet since time began? 

I would have the reader bear in mind in 
this connection, that Pete Kinchen, while con- 
ducting this engagement, was—as we Latin 
scholars would say—in puris naturalibus which 
signifies, being interpreted, in his birthday 
suit; or, to put it even more pointedly, stark 
naked. His method of fighting was not un- 
common among the negro boys with whom he 
usually consorted, but it was brand new to the 
old gentleman with whom he was now struggl- 
ing for the mastery. The little old white man 
was tough, and, while undersized, was strong 
and active for one of his years. He had been 
in his time somewhat of a scrapper, and thor- 
oughly understood the Queensbury rules and 
all the other rules that govern gentlemen who 
have been trained in the noble and manly art 
of fisticuffing. He could box with the best, 
would not sully his reputation by striking his 
antagonist below the belt, and in wrestling 
could give the man in his arms such a squeeze 
that it would crack his bones. ll these 
achievements were easy to the little old white 
man, and consequently when drawn into a per- 
sonal encounter he usually began in confidence 
and concluded in triumph. But what of this 
unmannerly creature that never had heard tell 
of the Queensbury rules, or if familiar with 
them considered himself for some reason at 
liberty to disregard them all? What kind of 
thing was it that bit, scratched, butted, pound- 
ed, tripped and all the while skipped about 
with such marvelous agility that violent hands 
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could not be laid on him at all? 
a thing was it that did all this while emitting 
no sound, and that was likewise soft, cold, 
slippery and smooth upon the surface? It 
was not shaggy. It was not a wild beast. It 
was not a sea lion escaped from a menagerie. 
It could not be a snake skipping about in this 
mad fashion. ‘‘Py Apraham und te prophets, 
vot is it?” exclaimed the mystified old gentle- 
man to himself, but, mind you, altogether to 
himself, for he spake no word above his breath. 

I remarked a few sentences back, that good 
liquor taken in gentlemanly doses had a ten- 
dency to elevate the soul and infuse manly 
courage into the human breast. I have like- 
wise been informed by those who claim to 
speak from experience that it will make the 
best man in the world a little unsteady upon 
his pins. However proudly he: may carry 
himself, and however confident he may be of 
his ability to achieve wonders, there is always 
danger that he will find at the critical moment 
his lower limbs not readily responsive to his 
will, so that it behooves him at all times to 
bear in mind the scriptural injunction,‘‘Let 
him that standeth beware lest he fall.” Now 
our worthy friend—known to the Kinchen 
family as ‘‘de little ole white man ”’—had been 
considerably emboldened by the strong waters 
that had gone into his stomach, and had thus 
been induced to do battle manfully against 
unknown creatures in the dark, but he did not 
possess perhaps that agility which he might 
have displayed if his head and heart had both 
remained entirely cool. He fought with more 
vigor, but without the discretion that he would 
otherwise have exercised when contending 
against shifty foemen. It therefore came to 
pass that when,at a certain stage of the combat 
Pete Kinchen, with his heel, knocked one of 
his feet forward, and Jineral Beauregard at 
the same moment by hard tugging pulled the 
other backward, the old gentleman was 
thrown from his balance and fell, considerably 
to his own surprise, flat on his back upon the 
ground. No sooner had he sustained this 
serious reverse than Pete Kinchen boarded 
him and began feeling for his neck with the 
evident intention of throttling him, and at the 
same instant Jineral Beauregard released the 
hold he had so long maintained upon his trou- 
sers leg and sprang upon him as if he had been 
a coon just dropped to earth from the limb of 
a tree. If these two zealous coadjutors 
counted, however on making a finish of their 




















prostrate enemy there and then, they reckoned 
without their host. The little old white man 
was wiry and muscular, and had no notion of 
ending his existence ingloriously in the black 
depths of a cavern, and at the instance of two 
such foes as he found himself pitted against. 
Hardly had he measured his length upon the 
ground and felt Pete’s clutch about his wind- 
pipe, before, with vigorous effort of both arms 
and legs, he hurled into outer darkness the 
creatures that had been atop of him, and, 
springing nimbly to his feet, ran swiftly to- 
ward his private apartment, not very far off in 
the cavern. 

No sooner had the little old white man de- 

serted the field and turned his back inglorious- 
ly upon the enemy, than was demonstrated 
in those who had made a combined assault 
upon him the difference between instinct and 
reason. Pete Kinchen, being mentally able 
to weigh facts and draw conclusions, did not 
believe that the little old white man was flee- 
ing in terror, but rather that his purpose in re- 
tiring was to arm himself and renew the com- 
bat with deadly weapons. He therefore, as 
soon as the old gentleman set out, took to his 
own heels in the opposite direction and en- 
deavored to wided the distance between them 
as rapidly as possible. Jineral Beauregard, 
however, being incapable of balancing prob- 
abilities in his narrower mind, followed blind 
instinct and gave chase as soon as he found 
the object of his fury was endeavoring to 
escape. 
- Pete Kinchen did not rush forward with 
reckless speed, but, keeping his left hand 
always in touch with that side of the cavern, 
he made all the haste possible, and did not 
even slacken his gait when his feet and bare 
legs became submerged in the swift current of 
the stream. He went on—plunging down 
the current in the darkness—and had turned 
the first decided curve when he heard the 
sharp report of a pistol ringing through the 
narrow corridors of the cavern. Almost at the 
same moment, Pete Kinchen heard another 
sound that brought him to a halt at once and 
caused his heart to give a great leap in his 
bosom. It was the agonized cry of a dog, and 
that dog he knew was Jineral Beauregard. 

Promptly the lad turned back and waded 
upstream again until he reached the sandy 
bottom of the dry passage. Here he waited 
a long time, but not the slightest sound of any 
kind fell on his ear. Once or twice he whistled 
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very softly to notify the little dog he was in 
waiting, but his faithful companion did not 
respond. Then the truth forced itself home 
on the mind of the child, and he bowed his 
head and wept bitterly, but in silence. His 
dog was dead. The trusty little fellow, he 
knew, would not have uttered a sound had not 
the cruel bullet forced a cry of anguish from 
him: and even then, had life been spared, he 
would have crawled down the dark passage to 
the water’s edge, to join there the companion 
whose kindly signal had summoned him. His 
dog was dead. The companion of many a 
tramp through field and wood, his closest 
friend and playmate, he would see no more. 

Turning his steps again downstream the 
boy, choking with sobs and scarcely conscious 
of whither he was going, took his way through 
the winding channel and reached the spot 
where he had left his clothing. Hastily he re- 
sumed his two or three garments and passed 
onward to the mouth of the cave, and thence 
down the declivity to the road that ran beyond. 
As he went his grief overmastered him, and, 
unable to restrain himself, he quickened his 
pace and ran, sobbing and crying aloud, a long 
way. Then he halted and sat down by the 
root of a large tree, where he and the dog had 
rested more than once before. Against this 
he leaned his head, having no heart to rise and 
go further. His burst of grief was over, but 
broken sobs again and again escaped him as 
he reclined his head against the rough bark of 
the tree and bent his heavy eyes aimlessly into 
the shadows of the night. 

In one of the most pathetic passages of holy 
writ we are told that when the Savior of man- 
kind sought a few of his companions at the 
darkest period of their cheerless lives, he found 
them sleeping for sorrow. It is a blessed 
provision of our frail nature that whenever in 
the hour of some great trouble keen misery 
holds and racks us beyond the power of human 
endurance, our overwrought faculties at last 
find relief in slumber. Out in the lonely 
wood, stretched now upon the cold, bare earth, 
and wrestling with his grief, the negro boy fell 
asleep. In his troubled dreams a sense of 
misery haunted him for a long while, and from 
time to time a broken sob escaped him as he 
lay. Then deep slumber banished even this 
lingering phantom of the mind, and with all 
his senses locked fast from the outer world, 
sunk in complete unconsciousness, he slept a 
blissful sleep. 





THE REVENGE OF THE PRINCESS 


HE Princess, on her flat rock just above 

the half-moon of damp, foam-flecked 
sand, was drowsily, almost inaudibly, sing- 
ing: 

- “One little, two little, three little scratches, 

Four little, five little, six little scratches; 
Seven little, eight little, nine little patches, 
Ten little patches brown.” 

The Knight glared at her, a fierce frown 
wrinkling his berry-stained face, but the 
Princess, apparently unconscious of scrutiny, 
was dreamily eyeing a herd of white clouds 
fleecing across the sky overhead, so he re- 
turned to sullen meditation. Now and then 
the bramble-covered cliff to the right drew 
his eyes (one of them slightly the worse for 
too intimate contact with said cliff) and he 
gazed most moodily at the two paths, one 
of them long and gentle, the other short, 
rough and appliqued with scraps and threads 
strangely like his own Buster Brown suit. 

“Why don’t you say ‘told you so,’ and be 
done with it?” he snapped so suddenly that 
the Page fell over in the sand. 

The Princess looked down at him with mild 
surprise in her blue eyes. 

“What about?” she queried kindly and 
with evident interest. But the Knight’s pur- 
pled teeth clashed firmly together. Words, 


indignant, scornful, sarcastic, all failed him, 
but inside somewhere he raved. The Prin- 
cess on her rock—he in the sand: the Prin- 
cess serene in immaculate dress of white— 
he dirty, torn, scratched and stained, clad in 
the wreck of this morning’s natty suit, had 
both climbed the cliff of forbidden pieasure— 
not together—for the Princess chose the long, 
easy path while the Knight, manlike, eager 
for a struggle, despite the warnings of the 
Princess, clambered the rougher, shorter way, 
tumbling, slipping and catching at the bram- 
bles. And then, as panting and triumphant, 
he climbed over the last rock, there was the 
Princess, airily dodging the waving brambles 
and daintily diving for the luscious black- 
berries. 

It never occurred to the Knight that dis- 
cretion was the better part of wrong doing, 
even though a constant example was ever be- 
fore him in the person of the Princess. It 
simply angered him that the Princess should 
he so “lucky.” 

Presently the indignation, boiling and seeth- 
ing in his heart, lifted again the cover of si- 
lence and he growled: 

“You needn’t think you’re so smart. You 
ain’t nothing but a girl, and girls can’t do 
noth—” He ended suddenly, his eyes popped 
open and fixed on a round object the Princess 
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was coolly coaxing from her pocket. It was 
a ‘pinky apple.” The Knight’s eyes sought 
the sand; he closed his ears to the cheerful 
munching, his nose to the intruding odor. 

“Have a bite?” the Princess asked gen- 
ially, rescuing the apple from the Page’s 
willing onslaught. But deafness had fallen 
upon the belligerent Knight. The pinky 
apple tree was the tallest, straightest and 
hardest to climb of any tree in any orchard 
around, and the pinky apples embraced the 
mother branches with an affection truly touch- 
ing. And that morning the Knight, his own 
short, fat legs defeated in their attempt to 
scale the trunk, had been forced to stand mis- 
erably underneath the tree and catch in his 
hat the shower of fruit thrown down by the 
Princess. 

All the while that the Princess nibbled and 
Page gobbled, the Knight, a martyr to his 
anger, sat silent, his unloyal mouth watering 
for just a single bite. Only one thing would 
save him—he must quarrel. 

So he fastened an air of stony scorn upon 
the Princess and said calmly and coldly: 

“You're a fool.” 

The Page gasped. “Hush!” he whis- 
“She’ll unknight you.” 


pered. 
“Don’t care if she does. 
being her old knight, anyway—it’s no fun,” 
and kicking clouds of sand, he strode away. 
The Page’s peaceful, sympathetic little face 
was clouded. — 
“Never mind,” he condoled, ‘‘he didn’t 


I’m tired of 


mean it. He just got out of the wrong side 
of the bed this morning. I do sometimes, 
myself. And he will come back.” 

He was half consoling the Princess, half 
pleading for the Knight. Such wanton in- 
sult could never pass unnoticed, and the Prin- 
cess’ punishments were unique and unex- 
pected—but always ladylike. 

But the Princess patted him on the head, 
evidently as indifferent to the guilty party’s 
absence as to his insulting words. Behind 
the rock was the loadstone which would sooner 
or later bring back the erring one—the well- 
filled lunch basket. ' - 

When the Knight conquered his anger and 
pride he came back pricked with an uncer- 
tainty as to his reception, prodded by re- 
morse and hunger and an awful fear lest the 
Princess should take him at his word. 

Well he knew that there was not another 
youthful admirer in the whole village but 
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what envied him his high position as honored 
follower of the exclusive Princess, and would 
right promptly step into his shoes. 

But the Princess greeted him gaily, merrily. 
The Page gazed at her anxiously. Could the 
Princess be sick? Could she have forgotten 
an insult so soon? The Page was perplexed, 
and the cracker sandwich was half neglected. 

The Princess languidly brushed a crumb 
or two from the rock and announced, “I’ve 
got a story in my head—a love-lee one.” 

Past the chunk of buttered bread block- 
ing the Knight’s mouth, a contented sigh 
forced itself. Not only to be forgiven with- 
out a reproach, but to be received like the 
prodigal son, with the fatted calf of the Prin- 
cess’ imagination! The Princess told the 
same story but once, and with a little judi- 
cial pruning and grafting those same stories 
could be palmed off as the Knight’s own pro- 
ductions, winning him exceeding commenda- 
tion and fame. After all, it was just as well 
for a fellow to show his spunk once in a while. 

But the Princess was commencing: 

“Once upon a time, on the shore of the 
ocean, there lived a little boy and his nurse, 
who was so awfully black that she didn’t 
dare touch little Bobby for fear she would 
rub off. Little Bobby’s mother wouldn’t let 
him have a fast black for a nurse because of 
the effect it might have upon the innocent 
child. So the black old woman was only 
used to black the stove and to frighten Bobby 
into being good by threatening to kiss him. 

“But one day he escaped her, and ran 
down to the water’s edge. There, sticking 
his head out of the water, was a monstrous 
whale. 

““Come along, little boy,’ he shouted, and 
seized Bobby and whizzed away through the 
waters to a big palace under the water, where 
all the sea gods live. 

“Then a loud voice like the booming of 
breakers demanded, ‘Who is that!’ 

**‘Name’s Bobby, and he ran away from 
his good, kind old nurse.’ ”’ 

The sea-gods gazed at the little sinner 
sternly. 

“*Let him be devoured by thirteen green 
sharks at once.’” 

The tense figures of the Knight and Page 
wriggled a little with expectancy of the twenty 
or more fearful adventures and hair’s breadth 
rescues of the victim Bobby. 

“The whale stood on his tail and bowed 
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and called loudly for the sharks to be brought 
forth. Then, shivering, Bobby hid his eyes 
so as not to see the red, wide-opened jaws 
dripping with—”’ 

Page and Knight hung with breathless 
anguish, but the hands of the Princess, which 
had been graphically pantomiming, dropped 
limply, her eyes closed, and the only con- 
tinuation of the tale was a gentle snore. 
The Princess was avenged. 

Naomi Hale Cook 


e 


ONE BABY’S PRAYER 


“Please God, and give to my Dolly a soul: 
So, if she gets broken and dead, 

There’ll be somethin’ left to fly up to heaven. 
One night-time my baby girl said. 


” 


Next morning, a call from the rose-wreathed 
porch, 
Of, ‘‘Mamma, do see! do see there!””— 
I looked where a burnished-winged butterfly 
Was alight on the dolly’s hair. 


“T prayed for my Dolly to have a soul, 
And God has sent down from his sky, 
A little doll-angel to bring her one 
And that angel’s a butterfly.” 


Cora A. Matson-Dolson 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


FoR THE LITTLE HELPS FOUND SUITED FOR USE IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT, WE AWARD ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE NATIONAL Macazine. IF yOU ARE ALREADY A 
susscrisER, YOUR SUBSCRIPTION MUST BE 
PAID IN FULL TO DATE IN ORDER TO TAKE 
ADVANTAGE OF THIS OFFER. Yov can THEN 
EITHER EXTEND YOUR OWN TERM OR SEND THE NATIONAL 
TO A FRIEND. IF YOUR LITTLE HELP DOES NOT AP- 
PEAR, IT IS PROBABLY BECAUSE THE SAME IDEA HAS 
BEEN OFFERED BY SOMEONE ELSE BEFORE YOU. Try 
AGAIN. WE DO NOT WANT COOKING RECIPES, UNLESS 
YOU HAVE ONE FOR A NEW.OR UNCOMMON DISH. ENCLOSE 
A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE IF YOU WISE US 
TO RETURN OR ACKNOWLEDGE UNAVAILABLE OFFERINGS. 


PICKLES 
By Mrs. Blanche Jackson, Batesville, Arkansas 


Select cucumbers when about two inches long. Wash 
and cover with boiling water; let stand four hours, then 
wipe perfectly dry. Place an onion filled with cloves in 
bottom of fruit jar and fill with pickles. 

To one gallon of cider vinegar add one scant half-cup 
salt, one tablespoonful of alum, one cup sugar and one 
long red pepper. Sprinkle spices through vinegar mat, 
fill jars and seal. Good in two weeks. 
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SOUR MILK TO CLEAN SILVER 
Mrs. C. W. Tilden, Los Angeles, California 

(1) Cover your silver with thick sour milk and let it 
stand for half an hour; wash and rinse and see what beau- 
tiful bright ware you have. Every little nook and corner 
is shining—the parts so hard to clean and —with no wear 
as when scoured. 

(2) The contents of the inner vessel of a double boiler 
will cook much more rapidly if the water in the outer com- 
partment is salted in the proportion of half a cup of salt 
to two quarts of water. 

(3) Melted alum may be used for uniting metal and 
glass. Melt the alum in an iron spoon over the fire. 

(4) To remove tea, coffee, or chocolate stains from 
table linen, sprinkle with borax and soak in cold water. 
Then stretch the stained part over a bowl and pour boil- 
ing water directly upon it. The stains will soon vanish. 

(5) It is said that sawdust thoroughly moistened with 
lemon juice laid upon ivory which has become yellow, 
will restore it to its original whiteness. 


KEEPING ENAMELED KETTLES CLEAN 
By M. W. Amer, Laurel, Montana 


After washing, rub the bar of soap over the bottom ol 
the kettle before putting away. It is ready for us: and 
can then be set over the fire if occasion demands without 
burning the kettle. 

A NEW OMELET 

Place omelet in hot buttered spider and shake over the 
stove as you would a corn popper until the edges are set. 
Then put in the oven to finish cooking. Very light and 
puffy. 


CITY-RAISED CUCUMBERS 
By Sarah Isham Coit, Roxbury, Connecticut 


Living on the north side of a double house in the city, 
with no garden or yard, we sawed a barrel in two, filled 
each half with rich earth, set them each side the back 
steps, planted cucumbers in them, and raised all we could 
use on our table and had several jars of pickles. They 
were no trouble, looked well growing, and more than paid 
for the time spent in training them. Try it next year. 


USEFUL ITEMS 
By E. J. H., Maybell, Colorado 


A good substitute for lemon pie can be made by using 
vinegar, two tablespoonfuls, and a teaspoonful of lemon 
flavor, instead of lemons. 

Weakened vinegar rubbed on the range with a cloth will 
cee grease. In blacking a stove use some vinegar 


Strong salt water will relieve soreness from mosquito 
bites. 


A DELICIOUS SAUCE 
By Mrs. S. C. Morrison, Brunswick, Maine 


A delicious sauce may be made by taking sweet apples 
and cranberries; cooking until soft with sugar to taste, 
using half the amount of cranberries to the apples. Pears 
may be used instead of apples. Can the sauce while hot 
for spring use. 

NEW WAY TO CATCH THE FLIES 
By Mrs. Jno. T. Douglas ’ 

With two hat-pins, fasten a shset of flypaper on the 
outside of the screen door. The flies are caught before 
coming in. 
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PREVENTS STARCH FROM STICKING 
By E. A. DeB., Oakland, Maryland 
To prevent starch from sticking to the irons, add a 
pinch of sugar and let it come to a boil. 
MENDING BROKEN CHINA 
To mend broken china, tie the pieces tightly together 
and boil for a few minutes in sweet milk. 


A CLEAN TEAKETTLE 
By Mrs. V. Mc., Oberlin, Ohio 


Keep a clam shell in the teakettle and lime will not form 
on the sides of the kettle. 


CORNMEAL MUSH 
By M. A. G. H., Fruithurst, Alabama 


Make the mush in the inner vessel of a double boiler 
by sifting slowly with the fingers enough cornmeal into 
salted boiling water to make as stiff as desired. Then 
set the inner vessel into the boiling water of the outer 
vessel and it can be left for hours without attention and 
there will be no danger of burning. 

BLUEBERRY PIE 

Blueberry pie is much improved by adding the juice 

of one-half lemon to each pie. 
DYEING STRAW HATS 

Straw hats can be dyed any tint desired by diluting 
artists’ oil paints with gasoline and applying with a bristle 
brush. 


ROUGH HANDS 
By D. F., Rockingham, Vermont 


For chapped or rough hands use lemon juice and gly- 
cerine in equal proportions. A little rose-water and alco- 
hol added to this mixture is nice. The alcohol prevents 
the lemon from souring and will keep it fresh for any 
length of time. 

CANNING BLACKBERRIES 

To prevent blackberries, when canned, from being 
hard, fill the jars with the fruit, then place them in a ket- 
tle and cook until the fruit is soft. Remove from the fire, 
fill with a hot syrup and seal. 


DRIVES AWAY ANTS 
By M. A. C., Brookline, New Hampshire 


Sprigs of arbor vite scattered around the shelves where 
food and sugar are kept will drive away black ants. 


EASILY FOLDED CLOTHES 
By Helen Hunt, Glover, Vermont 


Leave the clothes on the grass or clotheslines until 
the dew has fallen considerably at night, then fold for the 
morrow’s ironing. In no other way can they be dampened 
so easily and so well. 


RELIEF FROM HICCOUGHS 
By Miss A. Burke, West Point, Virginia 
ae of sugar saturated with vinegar will cure hic- 


INK STAINS 


Ripe tomatoes will remove ink and other stains from 
white cloth. 
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AN ORIGINAL REFRIGERATOR 
By E. L. B., Golden, British Columbia 


When one is living in small quarters, say in a “flat” 
or apartments for light house keeping, and has no refrig- 
erator, a good substitute is to take a good-sized tin, say an 
old coal-oil can. Lay some empty pint bottles (beer or 
porter) lengthwise on the bottom, place your ice on top 
of them and as the ice melts the water will run into the 
bottles and keep the ice much longer. You can then place 
your food, butter, milk, etc., around the ice and have it 
fresh and cool. 


TAPIOCA JELLY 
By Mrs. L. D. Eaton, Mount Dora, Florida 


Tapioca jelly is excellent for an invalid. Soak one 
breakfast-cupful of tapioca in three cups of water over 
night. In the morning put it in a double boiler, with a 
cup of hot water, let it simmer until clear, stirring often. 
Flavor with juice of half a lemon and two tablespoonfuls 
of wine. Pour in cups and set away until perfectly cold. 
Cream and sugar may be served with this jelly. 


HINTS TO COOKS 


To prevent fish from falling apart when boiling, add 
a little vinegar to the water. 

Fish will scale more easily if dipped in hot water. 

Grease the inside edge of the pan in which chocolate 
is being made, and it will not boil over. 

Cheese may be kept from molding by wrapping in a 
cloth wet in cider vinegar. 

The ‘“‘taste” may be 1 d from wooden pails and 
bowls by scalding with boiling water and soda. 

In making bean soup, add one tablespoonful of butter 
and one of flour, rubbed together to prevent beans set- 
tling to the bottom. 





SAVING SUGAR IN JELLIES 
By Lillian Benedict, Pomona, Tennessee 


In making jellies or jam, sweeten to taste and add 
three heaping teaspoonsful of cornstarch dissolved in 
a little water to every quart of fruit. It jellies beautifully 
tastes just as good and saves one-third of the sugar ordi- 
narily used. 


A NIGHT LIGHT 
By Mrs. Emma Hart, Wardner, Idaho 


A candle can be made to burn all night in a sick room 
or elsewhere when a dull light is wished, by putting finely 
powdered salt on the candle until it reaches the black- 
ened part of the wick. In this way a mild and steady light 
may ne Seu pee Me night from a small piece of can- 


COLD ON THE LUNGS 

For cold on the lungs, use a poultice of roasted onions or 
poultice of hops and cornmeal. 

To heal and expand the lungs, inhale steam from milk 
and water from the spout of a common teapot. 


AN INEXPENSIVE HAMMOCK 
By Mrs. T., Fairfield, Maine 


A cheap and comfortable hammock may be easily 
made by taking two burlap sacks, two strong sticks the 
length of both sacks, and three sticks the width of the sacks. 
Put one at each end of the long sticks and the third about 
ten inches from one end. Fasten these to the long sticks 
firmly. Now take the sacks and pull one on at each end, 
and sew together in the middle with strong string, and 
the h k is finished. A piece of burlap may be 
fringed and sewed to the sides if desired. 
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RECIPE FOR KEEPING BUTTER 
By Mrs. J. H. Doyle, Granburg, Texas 


Boil together three gallons of water, one-half gallon of 
salt, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one of saltpeter;. boil 
three or four hours and when cool strain into a large stone 
jar. As the butter is made, wrap in clean cloths, in one 
pound or half-pound pieces, and keep a weight on, to keep 
under the water; butter will keep sweet and fresh for 
months in this way. 


A SHOE HINT 
By F. W., La Salle County, Illinois 

To break in a new pair of shoes, that they may be com- 
fortable at once to tender or swollen feet, put cold water 
in a large pan till the bottom is covered for one-half or 
three-quarters of an inch. Place both new shoes care- 
fully in the water; let them stay ten minutes. Take out 
shoes, wipe the soles, put them on, and walk around 
for a short time. The shoes being damp on the bottom, 
will conform at once to the shape of the feet, and soon will 
be “‘as easy as an old shoe.” 


BETTER THAN HEADACHE POWDERS 
By Mrs. G. M. Underwood, Dearborn, Michigan 
To cure headache or stop pain in any part of body, 
wring piece of flannel out in hot water, apply and cover 
with heavy flannel. Alternate with cold water. This 
will ease any pain, and is better than headache powders 
and other dangerous drugs. 


REMOVING STONES FROM PEACHES 
By Mrs. G. B. Burghart, Canastota, New York 


In preparing peaches for the cans, most people pare 
them first, then cut them in half, and they are quite likely 
to break in removing the pit. I find that by cutting them 
in half bejore paring, the pit is easily removed without 
breaking the peach. 


A LAMP HINT 
By Clara Wight Farmington, New Mexico 

To prevent lamps from smoking, wash the wick thor- 
oughly in warm water with a little soap dissolved in it; 
then rinse in clean water and let dry; after it is dry soak 
the wick in strong vinegar for an hour, then dry. If this 
is done every week, you won’t be troubled with smoky 
lamp chimneys. 





WHOOPING-COUGH CURE 
By Lena A. Ripley, Poultney, Vermont 


Boil one pint of molasses and one-half cupful of vine- 
gar together for twenty minutes. Let cool; then add a 
dessert-spoonful of paregoric and a spoonful of lauda- 
num, and bottle for use. Dose, a small teaspoonful, 
when coughing. If taken properly, this will cure a case 
of whooping-cough in six or seven days. 


TREATMENT OF SEVERE WOUNDS 
By Lucy Montg y. Cavendish, P. E. I., Canada 





Very often death from lockjaw results from the wound 
of a rusty nail in some part of the body. There is a per- 
fect and simple remedy for such wounds. As soon as 
possible, smoke the wound well with a woollen cloth. 
Twenty minutes in the smoke will take the pain out of 
the worst inflammation arising from such a wound. This 
has been frequently tested. 
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WILL NOT CAUSE BOW-LEGS 
By Mrs. Jas. Legris, Bay City, Michigan 

Mothers, instead of using rubber diapers on your baby, 
try the following, and you will find that haby will not 
scald, and, moreover, you can leave him all night without 
changing and neither he nor his bed will be any the worse 
and that is something to a tired mother. Take a piece 
of flannel a yard long and about fifteen inches wide, (an 
old blanket is the best.) and, after putting on baby’s nap- 
kin, set him on the middle of the flannel, double each end 
over, fasten under each arm with a safety pin, and again 
between his ankles, and you have something comfortable 
and not bulky, to cause bow-legs. 

A PROTECTION FOR TABLECLOTH 

In homes where there are children, and all eat at one 
table, take a piece of white oilcloth about a foot wide and 
the size round of the table, have the edges pinked or plain, 
and place under the plates. It can be removed after each 
meal, leaving the cover spotless and it is not unsightly. 


RELIEF FOR NEURALGIC PAINS 
By Mrs. S., St. John Glendale, Arizona 


A certain relief for neuralgic pains will be found in the 
following recipe. 

Heat one pint of salt—smoking hot—then put it into 
a cloth sack and insert into the salt one-fourth of an ounce 
of camphor gum. Apply at once to the part affected, in- 
stantly covering the sack with several thicknesses of cloth, 
to prevent the escape of fumes of the camphor, which 
escape like steam or smoke. The effect is almost magi- 
cal. It is a fine remedy for earache. 


TO PREVENT SLIPPING OF MACHINE BELT 
By J. M. Conger, Duck Hill, Mississippi 
If the band of your sewing machine is too loose and slips 


vhen sewing, put a few drops of castor oil in the groove 
u, “-r it, and it will be quickly tightened. 


USES OF SALT 
By Mrs. I. S. R. 


Salt in solution is an antidote to many poisons. 

A pinch of salt added to mustard prevents it souring. 

Cut flowers may be kept fresh by adding salt to the 
water. 

Brooms soaked in hot salt water wear better and do 
not break. 

Weak and tired eyes are refreshed by bathing with warm 
water and salt. 

Lemon and salt removes stains from the fingers. Do 
not use soap afterward. 

Weak ankles should be rubbed with a solution of salt 
water and alcohol. 


SPICED GRAPES 
Mollie Lockridge, Clarksburg, Missouri 


Take six pounds of sugar and put in a preserve kettle 
with a quart of vinegar; let boil; flavor with cinnamon, 
nutmeg and mace and spice cloves. Take ten pounds 
of ripe grapes and put in jars; pour the syrup over boil- 
ing hot, seal, and set in a coal place. 


KEEPS SALAD DRESSING FROM CURDLING 
By Mrs. G. E. Sweet. Poland, New York 


When salad dressing is liable to curdle, a small pinch of 
soda dropped in will prevent it from doing so. 
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